THE THEATRE. 


SPSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSS 


The Good Luibrettist. 


A GROWL BY A BAD ONE. 


i; Vy H, for a good librettist!” sighs the musician, with 
the jottings before him of the opera which he is 
always prepared to write, and the phantom morceaux 
of that wonderful work running through his head. 
“ Oh for a decent librettist!” pleads the manager 


to the skies, after glancing through the first page of 
the last scenario submitted to him, and tossing it into the waste- 
paper basket. “Where are the librettists?” ask pathetically 
the gentlemen who undertake, in monthly reviews and superior 
articles, the oversight of the fortunes of the stage. ‘“ The old 
tale; a bad book,” winds up the ordinary critic when noticing 
the latest opera ; “‘the good librettist is still conspicuous by his 
absence.” There appears never to have been a really good 
librettist. In these sad circumstances it may be of interest, in 
a melancholy way, just to note down some of the ideal features 
of this vara avis. The picture may also incidentally serve as 
a guide to scribes who fancy that they have the stuff in them of 
which librettists are made, and be of use to them both as an 
example and a warning. 

In the first place, then, it is a well-understood thing that if 
an opera makes a hit, the success is entirely due to the music. 
As the bellows blower is to the organist, so is the librettist 
to the composer of a successful opera. His name is rarely 
mentioned by the public, who cannot be expected to read 
microscopic print on play bills; and half a dozen lines on a 
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“notice” is quite as much as the musical critic of a paper can 
be expected to waste on any mere scribbler. Let but the opera 
be a failure, however, and behold the change! Then, as if by 
the wave of a magician’s wand, the librettist is at once raised to 
imperial power. Then, and then only, it appears that it is 
really he, and not the musician, who makes success or failure : 
in this case, failure. Whoever heard of an opera failing through 
poor music? The contingency is out of the range of practical 
criticism. It is always the libretto which is at fault. The 
first thing, therefore, that the good librettist must thoroughly 
digest and acquiesce in is, that if the piece is a success, he has 
had only a derisively small share in it, and that if it is a failure, 
the failure is all due to him. It will be perceived that none but 
a good, in the sense of a Christian librettist, can fulfil this 
preliminary condition. 

To proceed. The librettist is presumed to write the book, 
and the musician to set music to it when written; though this 
arrangement is occasionally departed from, as will be noticed 
presently. When this simple arrangement is adhered to, the 
librettist may not find his task easy, but it is nevertheless plain. 
He has only to construct a thoroughly good acting play which 
shall flower into musical situations at all its joints. He must 
remember, in the first place, that at all sacrifices he must have 
a well-constructed piece in which the interest shall not flag for 
a moment; and he must remember in the first place also, that 
at all sacrifices he must provide a suitable vehicle for music. 
He must, therefore, be something more than an ordinary play- 
wright, who has no music to trouble about, and something more 
than a mere musician who has no play to think of. How is he 
to do this? There is only one way. He must soar upwards 
into that Empyrean, which the grand critics assure us exists, in 
which all the arts are one. There is, of course, such a happy 
land, or these writers could not describe it so eloquently and 
voluminously as they are able to do. Once arrived there, he is 
all right, because where all is one, there are no opposing 
interests to reconcile. He can then harmonise, not only the 
dramatic and the musical interests, but also the scenic and the 
sartorial, and, if need be, even the advertisements and the 
booking. Before getting to this higher plane, however, he has 
a pretty rough time of it. He would like perhaps to develop 
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his characters easily and naturally; but he finds six lines of 
dialogue rather short measure in which to bring about, say, a 
revulsion of feeling, or for the working of remorse, or the 
uprooting of a strong passion. For the heroine to come on 
and say, “ But one minute ago I was all girl, with pretty 
childish ways; but now, since I have seen that one moustache, 
I am a woman in thought and feeling,’ which is all the 
librettist has space for, sounds a trifle abrupt. Even the 
accomplished Shakespeare requires a little more space than 
this, as we see with Juliet. Then he would like a little elbow 
room in which to bring about his situations, of which he must 
have an allotted number at even distances, like lamp-posts ; 
and he finds it rather cramping to wait at each lamp-post 
while his characters sing, and then to scamper off with them 
like wildfire to the next lamp-post. These and other kindred 
little difficulties puzzle him at first; but the good librettist, of 
course, conquers them all, and arrives high and dry on the 
Empyrean above mentioned. 

There is, however, a pleasant little arrangement sometimes 
made between composer and librettist, which is that they should 
“work together.” This idea is to the tyro an extremely 
seductive one. It seems so thoroughly artistic, and what 
ladies call nice, for the two brains to go hand-in-hand, if the 
Liffeyism be allowed, step by step, each transfusing itself into 
the other, like a sherry and bitter, and so producing a work 
which is indivisibly one. Now here it must be remembered 
that musicians are a much-tried race. They tell you that when 
they are composing, at their desks, they can hear all the sounds 
which they are writing down. This must be something awful, 
especially when they are scoring. To hear horns blowing, 
drums banging, fiddles squeaking, cornets tooting, and bas- 
soons groaning all at once and anyhow, as they must do till 
the composer has reduced them to order on his paper, is as 
severe an ordeal as the mind can stand. Now when it comes 
to “working together,” the musician is only what might be 
expected after sucH experiences. You say to him, for instance, 
“Here, my dear fellow, where we have just got the crowd off, 
is the place I have fixed.on for the soprano’s sentimental 
ballad.” “Ah,” he replies, raising his eyes to the ceiling. 
What sounds pass into his ears, whether cymbals, major fifths, 
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Herr Grieg fugues, the surf.on the shore, or the rain running 
into the waterbutt, it is impossible for a layman to say; but he 
comes down to earth again with an emphatic “No; the only 
possible thing for that situation is a light duet for soprano and 
tenor.” You may argue, but you will only make him ill. You 
point out that the tenor has gone off to lead his troops to battle, 
or to make his fortune by piracy, only ten minutes before, and 
that it is rather early to bring him back; ‘but he tells you that 
point is of no importance whatever. Back he must come; and 
how, is your business. Or he has told you that he must have 
a quintette in the middle of the second act, or, musically 
speaking, die, and with infinite pains and dexterity you have 
lugged the characters together for that purpose; but when he 
is brought face to face with them, he throws his head into thie 
air again, and hears something which is just the thing for an 
alto solo. You look aghast when he begs you to put all your 
other characters back again to where they came from; and 
then he asks you in a severe tone if you call that “working 
together!” Such, and a good deal more, is “ working together, 
hand-in-hand,” and this the good librettist takes his share 
in cheerfully and thankfully. 

Further, the good librettist will be all the better a librettist 
if he possesses, among his other modest qualifications, the 
power of “working in.’ The composer and you are, for 
instance, going to do a comic opera on the subject of Dick 
Turpin. Now it so happens that he, a few years before, wrote 
a cantata, say, on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which has unfor- 
tunately never yet been. performed; and he thinks that, with a 
little ingenuity on your part, and a few alterations on his, the 
music thereof will “work in” nicely for the comic opera. He 
goes through his cantata with you carefully, and points out how 
this can easily be done. He tells you with an air of conviction 
that his “Vanity Fair” chorus will be just the thing for the 
finale of the first act; that his duet for Christian and Apollyon, 
with a few semi-quavers thrown in, will suit admirably for Dick 
and his friend Tom King; that his descriptive music of 
Christian’s first sight of the Delectable Mountains will make a 
_ splendid scena for the heroine, and so forth: He hopes you will 
oblige him, and “work in” all you can. When the cantata is 
through, he remembers the four-part song which he did for a 
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musical examination in his youth. If you will just bring. the 
four voices together on the stage, in some situation or other 
where the waves are dashing mountains high, he can make use 
of that too. Cannot you manage to take Dick and Tom and 
two female admirers out to sea, or at least down to Margate, 
and so bring it on naturally? Then there is his march, which 
was a wonderful success in the pantomime for which he wrote 
it. It was for a procession of gnomes, dwarfs, genii, and 
fairies, with comic episodes for toads and lizards; sureiy it will 
make a splendid opening for the third act, which takes place 
at the Old Bailey Sessions, to bring on the judge, jury, counsel, 
prisoners, and populace! And then, if you have the chance, 
while constructing the plot, do not forget his anthem, which has 
already delighted thousands of worshippers at St. Barabbas the 
Less, when he was organist there. It has a soprano lead, then 
a duet with the tenor, then a trio, and finally a sestett; and if 
you will find a place for it, and bring the characters on the 
stage in that order, to join in, he wili be much obliged. All 
these extraneous trifles the good librettist ‘“‘ works in” without 
amurmur. He can cheerfully take the sweepings of his friend’s 
desk, and turn them into:a connected, well-balanced, pleasing 
and exciting opera. 

The good librettist is of course a poet, with the power of 
Milton, the flight of Shelley, the finish of Tennyson, and the 
humour of Hood; and he always writes his very best. Has he 
not everything to encourage him to write real poetry? One of 
the distinguishing characteristics of opera singers is the great 
pains they take to bring home to their hearers, clearly and 
distinctly, every word of what they are singing. It is true 
that appearances are against them. It is true that the average 
auditor of the average song hears nothing but “ah’s” and 
“oh’s,” varied by an occasional “e.” But that is not the fault 
of the singer. It is due to the personal equation of the auditor. 
His mind is not nimble enough to realise the fleeting con- 
sonants as they pass, and he consequently thinks he hears 
nothing but vowels. All the sounds really visit his ear, but the 
consonants stop, as it were, on the door-mat, and as he fails to 
seize them by the hand, they are off again. When this is 
properly understood, it removes all blame from the singer, and 
all cause of complaint from the librettist. Even were things 
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different ; even supposing the musician looked on words only 
as vehicles for sound, and that vocalists thought them a bore 
to learn and a nuisance to pronounce, still that would make no 
difference to the good and perfect librettist. He would write 
real poetry all the same, knowing that even if it is slurred over 
by the singers, and not heard by the audience, it is yet always 
to be found in the “ book of the words,’ which the latter take 
home afterwards, and read to their delighted families. The 
good librettist is also, needless to say, a Sheridan as well. 

A final word may be said on another trifling matter. The 
good librettist occasionally, though rarely, of course, exercises 
his powers of assimilation and adaptation in still another way. 
He now and then has “pumps and tubs” dropped on his head 
by the management. This power has, for instance, engaged 
Miss Ducky de Diamonds for the principal part in the proposed 
opera. Now Miss Ducky sings fairly well, has a magnificent 
figure, and cannot say a word. So she must have a prominent 
part ; her magnificent figure must be “on” as much as possible ; 
she may trill all you like, but she must not say more than 
“Yes” or “No.” The really good librettist arranges all that. 
It is a trifle to him to have a dumb heroine, if required. Or 
the powers that be have just signed with a variety man, who 
can give farmyard and Irving imitations, play angelically on 
the bones, leap six feet in the air, whistle through his nose, and 
scratch his headwith his heel. So it is indispensable to have a 
rattling good part for him, one in which each of his great 
powers shall have a full show. This the good librettist also 
manages without a flaw in his perfect workmanship. 

All these little difficulties are conquered by the good librettist. 
Let us hope that we shall see him soon. We shall then stand a 
chance of getting to know how he does it. R. T:.G. 























“ENCORE!” 





“<¢ Bincore !” 


Though the danger’s past, 
And the woman is safe 
On her feet at last— 
Though the ropes are swinging 
High over the net, 
Are swinging and clinging 
And trembling yet, 
So near to the gas 
And its dazzling light, 
Right over the mass 
At a terrible height! 
The people are calling 
Their sickly refrain ; 
The leap was appalling— 
They'll have it again! 
When once they see danger 
They’re bound to want more! 
“ Encore ! encore! 





Encore ! encore!” 


“ Encore! encore!” 
Though the flesh may creep, 
And the eyes be drooping 
For want of sleep, 
And the heart be aching 
For home and rest, 
There’s no forsaking 
The business, lest 
The manager, eager 
To lessen the pay— 
Ever so meagre! 
Should fine her “a day.” 
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And what would that mean 
When the rent is due, 
And dear Life’s machine 
Wants attending to? 
And what would -it cost 
When the times are bad, 
And money is lost , 
On ‘a drunken dad? 
The labour is killing, 
But Life must be earn’d ; 
The peril is thrilling, 
But Death must be spurned! 
She can do it again— 
As she did it before! 
“ Encore ! encore! 
Encore ! encore!” 


“ Encore! encore!” 
She has heard the cry, 
And she’s climbing once more 
To the platform high, 
So near to the gas 
And its dazzling light, 
Right over the mass, 
At a terrible height ! 
From bar to rope, 
And from rope to bar, 
With many a hope 
That the end’s not far, 
She’s swinging and clinging, 
Not daring to pause, 
While the people are singing . 
Their song of applause! 
* * * 
There’s a gasping for breath 
In the poisonous air, 
A warning of death, 
And a look of despair! 
There’s a cry near the roof, 
Then a thud on the floor! 
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And the people go silently 
Out at the door— 
Go silently shrinking 
Away from the hall, 
Not speaking, but thinking 
Of somebody’s fall !— 
Of a woman who died 
In response to the roar, 
“ Encore! encore ! 
Encore! encore!” 


LEOPOLD TURNER. 


Cajoling a Critic. 
A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 


By KATHERINE M. LATIMER. 


GROUP of actors belonging to the “ Cupid’s Cruelty” 
company, then on tour, were seated on the esplanade 
at B—— one fine morning in August last, chatting 
among themselves. The promenade, half an hour 
ago crowded with a brilliant throng, was now well- 
nigh deserted ; the butterflies of society, intent upon 

luncheon, had vanished with the band, and only a thin sprinkling 

of less fashionable folk, who owned to a midday dinner, were 
left to occupy the sheltered seats for a little while longer. 

Sitting within earshot of the actors were two ladies, one of 
them elderly, and probably the mother of the younger, who was 
engrossed in the—to male eyes—hopelessly intricate task of 
“turning” the heel of a sock she was knitting, and upon which, 
to all appearances, her undivided attention was bestowed. 

Of the actors there were four. Malcolm Rogers, the leading 
man—a trifle older and stouter than his companions—had 
established himself comfortably in the shade a little apart ; 
daily paper in hand, he was deeply immersed in studying the 
momentous question, “ Is Marriage a Failure ?’”—for the leading 
man was a Benedick. The three other members of the com- 
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pany were more sociably, if less profitably, employed in 
animated conversation. Edward Roseby, engaged for the 
juvenile lead, was a painstaking young actor making steady 
headway in the profession, having the good sense not only to 
criticise himself, but with discretion to heed the criticisms ot 
those competent to judge. At his right sat Richard Arnold, 
familiarly known as “Old Dick,” possibly on account of his 
faithful adherence to old men’s parts, which he assumed so well 
that the elderly attributes had somewhat permeated his private 
character. His success, be it stated, was solely due to a diligent 
study of one model, from which he never ventured to deviate 
into originality ; consequently his old men, aristocratic as they 
might be and excellent individually, bore so strong a family 
likeness to each other that it was difficult mentally to know 
t’other from which. 

The last of the party, Ralph Fitzroy, was lounging indolently 
on a couple of chairs, which he had appropriated to his own 
use. His careless attitude betokened a disregard for the con- 
ventionalities of life which was not exhibited until he had 
assured himself that the fashionable element had _ finally 
departed, and that the few remaining specimens of humanity 
were of that stamp immeasurably inferior to himself, and 
therefore not to be taken into consideration. He was a new, 
though not an unknown, addition to the company, as a substitute 
for a short time to play the vé/ce of the gentlemanly villain. 
Privately he was of opinion that his performance gave a 
remarkable impetus to the play; that it was far superior to 
anything in a similar line ever attempted by Tree, and was 
infinitely more subtle and artistic than Irving’s Mephisto- 
pheles. 

Between Roseby and Fitzroy a wordy war was constantly 
raging, and it cannot be said that the latter ever came off the 
victor, though at the inevitable crisis Old Dick would throw 
himself into the breach and arrange a truce, like the born peace- 
maker that he was! On this glorious August morning they had 
been enjoying a rather hot discussion in tones sufficiently ani- 
mated to enable near neighbours to appreciate their argumenta- 
tive powers. As usual, Old Dick discreetly directed the conver- 
sation into smoother waters as soon as he had the opportunity, 
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launching into the by no means original subject of the condition 
of matters theatrical at B . 

“This place has always had the reputation of badly support- 
ing the theatre,” he observed, mildly, “but we had a better 
house last night than I ever remember seeing at the Royalty, 
and I’ve been here a good many times.” 

“Ah,” replied Fitzroy, bumptiously, as was his wont, “it 
only wants the public taste to be hit ; and there is nothing, in my 
opinion, better calculated to draw than a really cleverly worked- 
out villain, and I flatter myself I am the man to do that for 


> 


you. 

Old Dick knew that a speech of that type was to Roseby what 
a red flag is to a bull, and he sighed resignedly. 

“Yes,” answered Roseby, with covert sarcasm, “we think 
ourselves fortunate in possessing such a powerful magnet as 
you, old boy, to attract the British public. Only do take care ot 
yourself, old fellow, and don’t overtax your brain, or your absence 
for a night from indisposition would cause such a frost that we 
poor beggars should never get through.” 

Fitzroy wisely refrained from accepting this equivocal compli- 
ment. 

“T expect Ellis will secure me to create the villain’s 7é/e in his 
new drama,’ he observed, with lofty contempt for Roseby’s 
remark. “He almost said as much when I saw him last, and if 
I send him up good notices from here it will probably clinch the 
matter, though he always professes to rely solely on his own 
judgment.” 

“He pays badly,” said Roseby, contemptuously. 

“And your notices here may not be so satisfactory as he and 
you would like,” put in Old Dick, sagely. 

“ Oh, yes, they will,” laughed Fitzroy, confidently. ‘I’m not 
going to let a good thing slip through my fingers when it may 
be secured by a little diplomatic manceuvring, my boy!” 

“What game have you been up to then?” questioned Old 
Dick, curiously. 

“Working the papers, of course!” 

“Won't do—won’t do,” asserted Old Dick, emphatically. 
“ You'll gain nothing in the end by manceuvring in that direc- 
tion. Never tamper with the Press, is my motto.” 

“Besides, where is the necessity, considering Fitzroy’s 
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talents?” asked Roseby, cynically. ‘The critics ought to do 
the trick without being inspired.” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed Fitzroy, impatiently. ‘“ What are the 
critics in small towns like this? Mere reporters; most of them 
as ignorant about dramatic criticisms as babies. They jump at 
a hint or two; and where’s the harm ?” 

“Then your brilliant ability doesn’t even dawn on these 
obliging reporters without a ‘hint or two’?” observed Roseby, 
inquiringly. 

“Don’t be so confoundedly cynical,” growled Fitzroy, 
moodily. 

“Never mind Roseby,” interposed Old Dick, cheerfully. 
““He doesn’t mean anything; it’s only his way. Go ahead, 
old fellow, and let us know who you've ‘worked,’ and how 
you did it.” 

Fitzroy’s ruffled plumes smoothed down on receiving this 
welcome intimation. Like most “clever fellows” he objected 
to hide his light under a bushel. 

“Oh, it’s simplicity itself,’ he informed his listeners, with a 
great assumption of zonchalance. “1 was lucky enough this 
morning to meet the editor of the ‘Independent’ with Stanley, 
the lessee, and he introduced me. Let me see—what was his 
name? Keith, I think.” 

“Yes,” broke in Old Dick. ‘I know both the paper and its 
editor by repute. You won’t get round Keith in a hurry, old 
boy, I can tell you! The ‘Independent’ acts up to its name, 
and gives the best and most outspoken criticisms of any 
provincial paper I know, barring perhaps those in the big 
northern towns. If you get a good notice iA cts columns it 
will not only be genuine but of real value to you. Keith 
writes the dramatic criticisms himself.” 

“Yes, I know. He is not a believer in the ubiquity of the 
reporter, who isn’t usually cut out for the 7é/e of dramatic critic. 
Keith seems a jolly sort of fellow, getting well into the fifties, 
and evidently quite open to unlimited soft-soap. In fact, my 
dear boy, I turned your clever critic completely round my little 
finger. Personally I must say I rather like Keith, but he is a 
regular old fool all the same.” 

Old Dick looked unconvinced, and Roseby sarcastically in- 
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quired what value Fitzroy placed upon the opinion of a man 
whom he could so very flatteringly describe. 

“The value of his opinion will be its influence on Ellis,’ 
replied Fitzroy, with lordly disdain. 

“ Poor Ellis!” murmured Roseby, sympathetically. 

“If you want my opinion,” remarked Old Dick, with emphasis 
on the personal pronoun, “ I think yow are the fool, and unless I 
am greatly out of my reckoning you will endorse that assertion 
before you have done with the ‘Independent.’ ” 

“Not I, old boy!” 

. “ Nous verrons,” observed old Dick, sententiously. 
‘When does the paper come out?” asked Roseby, who was 
paying his first visit to B ' 

“To-morrow morning,” replied Fitzroy. “It is the first ot 
the local papers, and the others are sure to take their tone 

rom it.” 

“Don’t get nervous to-night, old boy, thinking of the morrow 
which is to dawn and find you famous,” said Roseby. 

Fitzroy muttered an uncomplimentary allusion to sour grapes, 
but as Roseby failed to catch the sense of the remark he let it 
pass in silence, reflectively puffing away at his cigarette. 
Benedick broke the stillness by a great rustling of his paper as 
he folded it to a more convenient size in his ardent pursuit after 
matrimonial experiences, and the rippling waves played a gentle 
obbligato to the unmusical sound. 

“What seest thou in yon fair maiden to so entrance thy 
thoughts!” suddenly exclaimed Fitzroy, theatrically, addressing 
his flowery observation to Old Dick, who was absently gazing 
at the industrious knitter, and was somewhat startled by his 
companion’s unexpected remark. 

“Nothing particular,’ he said, in a lower key than Fitzroy 
thought proper to employ. “I’ve been wondering where I have 
seen her before, that’s all; her face seems familiar to me.”’ 

As a matter of course they all glanced towards the object of 
their remarks. The girl too looked up, eyed them swiftly, and 
then turned her attention unconcernedly to her work again. 

“Why can’t you speak in lower tones ?’’ whispered Old Dick, 
looking vexed. ‘I believe she heard your nonsense.” 

“Shall I politely inquire the maiden’s name for you :” asked 
Fitzroy, half rising, and bestowing what he fondly imagined to 
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be an irresistible glance upon the unconscious girl, who was 
fortunately not looking. 

“Don’t be a fool, Fitzroy,” spoke up Roseby, an indignant 
flush rising to his face. ‘‘ Haven’t you sense enough to see that 
the girl, whoever she is, is not one to appreciate advances from 
a stranger?” 

“Mind your own business,” retorted Fitzroy, hotly. ‘I’m not 
responsible to you for my actions.” 

“I should have all my time occupied if you were,” returned 
Roseby, with an angry laugh. “I’m not going to see a lady 
insulted before my very eyes, and by one of our ai dit 
without protesting.” 

“ There, shut up, you two,” interrupted peace-loving Arnold. 
“‘Fitzroy isn’t going to be such an idiot, especially as it isn’t 
of the slightest importance who the lady is. Probably I’ve 
seen her at the theatre—hush! here she comes!”’ 

The two ladies walked slowly past the group as Old Dick 
whispered his concluding sentence. Just for an instant the 
girl’s bright eyes rested on each individual, and, as Roseby 
caught the suspiciously quizzical expression of her face, the 
thought struck him that she had overheard their conversation ; 
but he dismissed the idea as improbable. He was wrong, all 
the same. 

“Well, you fellows, I’m off to dinner,” announced Benedick, 
aroused by the footsteps, and stretching himself energetically. 
He had finished “Is Marriage a Failure?” and was inclined to 
agree that, under certain circumstances, it was. He now 
bethought himself of refreshment for the inner man. 

Four abreast they strolled into the town together, when, 
rounding a corner, they came face to face with the ladies who 
had passed them on the parade. The younger of the two was 
laughing gaily, and the quartette of actors, as they broke their 
line to allow the ladies to pass, caught the words—“ the most 
delicious piece of comedy in real life I ever knew ”—though the 
instant the speaker was aware of their presence she became 
discreetly silent. The guilty trio eyed one another inquiringly, 
but, as no one ventured to dissect the “delicious piece of 
comedy,” they said nothing and thought the more. 

Next morning the “ Independent” was published, and, in- 
vesting in a copy, Roseby and Old Dick wandered up to the 
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parade. Finding a quiet corner they sat down and perused the 
—to them—all-important notice of “ Cupid’s Cruelty.” Only 
one extract need be given here, and that is as follows :— 

“Unfortunately for the success of the play the rd/e of the 
villain, Uriah Creepling, was but feebly filled by Mr. Ralph 
Fitzroy. He was effete where he should have been forcible, 
ranting where he should have been dramatic, and vulgar where 
gentlemanliness should have concealed his true character. 
Some ability he undoubtedly possesses, but he can only hope 
to rise above mediocrity by hard study and forgetfulness of 
self, not by attempting important rd/es like that of Creepling, 
which is capable of powerful acting, and {quite beyond Mr. 
Fitzroy’s immature experience. It would be cruel kindness to 
this too confident young actor to write less plainly.” 

“Phew!” whistled Roseby. 

And then he and Old Dick indulged in a quiet laugh. It was 
all so irresistibly comic. 

“Have you seen Fitzroy this morning?” asked Roseby. 

“No; have you?” 

Roseby shook his head and stared at the “ Independent.” 
He was sound at heart with all his cynicism, and he was 
prepared to sympathise with Fitzroy, if that gentleman accepted 
his defeat bravely. 

“T wonder what he'll say,” speculated Old Dick. 

“That the editor is a bigger fool than he even fgave him 
credit for!” 

“He has proved one too many for Fitzroy, at all events. 
And, after all, the criticism is not unjust, with all its sharpness. 
From what I’ve heard, Keith is rarely so severe as that. He 
cuts you up gently but firmly, as a rule, and I can’only imagine 
that poor Fitzroy has been treated to ‘the proverbial exception, 
which means an extra amount of firmness, /zvs the alleviating 
quality.” 

“Perhaps Keith saw through the ‘diplomatic manceuvring,’ 
and resolved to teach Fitzroy a lesson ?”’ 

“Tt is quite possible, but—hullo! here’s Stanley,” broke off 
Old Dick, unceremoniously. He knew the lessee intimately. 
“ And, by Jove, Fitzroy is with him! Well, old man, have you 
seen the ‘ Independent’ ?” 

“Of course I’ve seen it,” returned Fitzroy, shortly, and his 
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manner sent Roseby’s newly-awakened sympathy into. the 
regions of the departed. . 

“Tf you want an extra copy to send to Ellis you can have 
mine,” he remarked, politely. 

“It’s jolly strong against you,’ went on Arnold, good- 
naturedly. 

“What else can one expect but coarse ignorance from a set 
of provincial quill-drivers ?” said Fitzroy, gloomily. 

“Come now, don’t allege ignorance without being able to 
prove it,” said Stanley, cheerily. “Mr. Keith is a.man who 
has seen the world, and most of the first actors and actresses of 
the day, as well as those of a past generation, whose names 
are household words. He hasn’t lived all his life in a small 
provincial town.” 

“ He’s a confounded ass, whatever he’s seen or wherever he’s 
been,” grumbled Fitzroy, unreconciled to his whipping. 

“Not he!” laughed Stanley, who was inclined to treat the 
matter as a good joke. It always is a “good joke” with some 
people, till they experience the fun themselves. ‘ By-the-by, 
there’s his daughter.” 

“Where?” asked Roseby, carelessly. 

“There,” responded the lessee, laconically, indicating a lady 
whom the three actors had no difficulty in recognising as the 
object of their attention the previous day! ‘She is very clever 
with her pen—takes after her father, I suppose—and between 
ourselves I may as well tell you that she writes the dramatic 
criticisms for the ‘Independent,’ though her father, who, of 
course, gives her the benefit of his experience, is generally 
supposed to do so. This harmless fiction is Miss Keith’s 
particular wish, and I’m not acting quite straight in letting 
it out, so don’t say anything about it, or you'll get me into 
trouble.” 

Simultaneously Roseby and Old Dick looked at one another, 
as if a ray of light had dawned on their obscured faculties. 
Then of one accord they turned to Fitzroy, who, very red in 
the face, was glaring after Miss Keith as if he had been sud- 
denly seized with an unaccountable frenzy. 

“What the deuce is the matter with you all!” exclaimed 
Stanley, impatiently. 

“ Ha-ha-ha!” roared Old Dick, in a spontaneous outburst 
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MISS ELLALINE TERRISS. 


**In maiden meditation fancy free.” 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S Dream, Act II., Sc. 2. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPRBCIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘*‘ THE THEATRE” 
BY BARRAULSMEONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
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of uncontrollable merriment. Then he composed his features 
with alarming suddenness, and looked preternaturally solemn. 
«A delicious piece of comedy,’” quoth Roseby, absently 
gazing at the girlish figure of the “ Independent's” dramatic 
critic, as she wended her way along the parade. 
“Oh, go to the devil for a set of confounded idiots,” snapped 
Fitzroy, as he strode off in a towering passion. 


And then Stanley was initiated into the mysteries of cajoling 
a critic! 


8a Be 


Falstaffs Unknown to Fame. 


April number of THE THEATRE, Mr. Robert W. Lowe 

has included more than one impersonator of the fat 

knight whose attainment to fame, or even to notoriety, 

in that inspiring—I had nearly written Jerspiring— 

part may be questioned. In this, I conceive, an 
opening has been invitingly left for an incursive note or two. 
Old playgoers appear to have forgotten an escapade of the great 
Mrs. Glover, who, on, some benefit occasion, essayed the part, 
laudably failing through sheer feminine incapacity for gross- 
ness. Nevertheless she was not more un-Falstaffian than it 
behoved the cleverest actress to be. A merrier woman than 
Mrs. Glover, within the limits of becoming mirth, I never knew, 
unless it were Mrs. Orger ; and in saying this I am not unmind- 
ful of Mrs. Frank Matthews or the incomparable Mrs. Keeley, 
neither of whom in her maddest waggery would have dreamt of 
figuring as plump Jack. There was indeed an unction in Mrs. 
Glover which stamped her as the female Dowton of the stage 
in her time. From all that is known to “us youth” concerning 
Dowton, he was an actor to tumble into a billowy tide of 
character like a whale. I can well imagine his Falstaff to have 
been but little inferior to his Sir Anthony Absolute ; whereas 
all the wind that ever blew and all the horsehair that ever 
grew could not have plumped out the poorest Sir John from a 
Mrs. Malaprop. There is an ingenious theory—which I 
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remember to have read in “The Confessions of a Bashful 
Irishman”—to the effect that Shakespeare, not being so 
scrupuious as to the source of his plots and fersone as, in 
these copyright days, would be insisted on, had somehow fallen 
on a garbled translation of Rabelais, the one great man of that 
time on the continent of Europe, and, seeing at once the 
dramatic capabilities of Panurge, had dressed and padded the 
lean rogue into a marvel of obesity, a tun of man, and renamed 
him Falstaff. The two characters have an infinity of outrageous 
qualities in common; the same peculiar ingenuity in lying; the 
same exhaustless fertility of jokes on their own physical 
disadvantages; the same endowment of rich, quaint, ever- 
swelling humour, glossing over, and even lending grace to 
their preposterous cowardice ; the same amusing profligacy, the 
same readiness of contrivance, the same genius of buffoonery. 
Falstaff is Panurge padded; Panurge is Falstaff fallen away: 
a full malt-sack dwindled to a thread-paper. Panurge in the 
storm is the counterpart of Falstaff at Shrewsbury fight. Each, 
moreover, has his Doll Tearsheet. What does Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree—who certes has been moulded by nature less for Falstaff 
than Panurge, and who has yet contrived to maintain the 
succession of famous Falstaffs—say to this daring parallel of 
opposites? Since the elder Mathews, justly accredited by 
Mr. Lowe with considerable success in Falstaff, there has 
been no actor so voluminous as Mr. Tree, a complete cyclo- 
pedia of character. Dowton, though he lived long into my 
time, dying at the age of eighty-seven in 1851, I never saw. 
He was renowned for a full, rich oiliness of manner, and was 
deemed by Leigh Hunt a better Sir Anthony on that account 
than old Farren, whose Periwinkle, Lord Ogleby, and Sir Peter 
Teazle were choice pieces of Dresden china. He was far too 
fragile for Sir Anthony, and looked, as Hunt said, as if a rage 
would kill him. Dowton, who flourished, or rather floundered, 
somewhat earlier than Farren, would have been, I should think, 
a more than respectable Falstaff. I must demur to the praise 
accorded Bartley in Sir John. To my taste he was a rather 
cartilaginous and savourless dish wanting in the salt which was 
afterwards infused by Phelps; and yet Phelps, in this part, was 
only half to my liking. On the whole, I think the best Falstaff I 
ever saw was presented by an obscure actor, whose name I think 
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was Campbell, and whom I last saw, in his old age, at Maybury 
College. He played the part at the Grecian Saloon, when 
Robson was the Justice Shallow, and I have looked in vain 
for any such thoroughly Falstaffian quality in actors of higher 
rank. A certain Captain Harvey Phipps Tuckett, who fought 
a duel with the Earl of Cardigan over the black-bottle affair 
at Brighton, was to have played Falstaff, and I suppose did as 
much, after a fashion, during a run of amateur performances, 
many years ago, at the Lyceum. He had some good moments 
as Mercutio, being a tall man and somewhat personable, in 
spite of a pronounced stoop, but .on the whole his Mercutio fell 
short of success, as I should think his Falstaff must have fallen, 
if it be authentic history that he ever appeared in the part. 


GODFREY TURNER. 


A Broken Sonnet. 


OE OU loved me once, I know! 

/ I had the first, the best; let others reap 

The after-fruits, although it cost me pain; 

Although I sometimes turn aside and weep 

To see Love’s golden grainage scattered so ;— 

Borne where each errant wind may chance to 
blow,— 

The gift you gave you cannot take again! 





You love me still, I know! 

It is not possible you should forget 

All I have been in good glad days gone by; 

For Time is strong, but Memory stronger yet 
On his grey fortress-walls doth greenly grow ; 
You could not hate me if you would, and—O! 
I loved and I shall love you till I die! 


CLO GRAVES. 
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“©A Few Words from the Unseen.”’ 


Produced under the direction of 





2? HESE few words, which have appeared lately on the 
bills of many a London theatre, are generally passed 
over unobserved by the playgoing public, and often 
by the critics. It is a great mistake to think that 
the man who looks after the production of a new 
play is merely a stage manager. Stage managing is 
a business; producing a new play is a gift which can neither 





be taught nor acquired. 

The stage manager stands (if I may be allowed the com- 
parison) in the same light as a medical student does to a 
physician, with this difference, that the physician may be a 
specialist only, but the play-producer, or metleuwr en scene, must 
be proficient in every branch of the dramatic art. Not only 
must he be capable of arranging for the production of a new 
play with the scenic artist, costumier, master carpenter, 
property master, gasman, limelight man, musical director, the 
manager or manageress (as the case may be)—and now of late 
one more trouble is added to his work, viz., the electrician—but 
he has also to study the actors and actresses engaged for the 
play, to harmonise the colour of the scene and furniture with 
that of the dresses worn; he must know the rudiments of 
music, dancing, and elocution, for it may fall to his lot to have 
to produce a farce, a comic opera, burlesque, domestic drama, 
comedy or farcical comedy, a melodrama, tragedy, or what not. 

In all the branches that I have already enumerated he must 
command the respect and acknowledgment of superiority over 
every one under his supervision; but his greatest quality must 
be that of a diplomatist to be able to cope with the many 
antagonistic interests unavoidable in the production of a new 
play, not being obstinate if a good suggestion is offered, and at 
the same time by appearing to- give way to every one still to 
hold his own. Another point which must not be lost sight of 
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is, that he should never attempt to commence the rehearsals of 
a new play unless he has read and re-read the manuscript, and, 
as it were, made himself conversant with every act, situation, 
and scene; his work may also be to suggest to the author 
certain alterations which may be beneficial to the play. He 
must.also be a man of many years’ experience, and should have 
commenced from the very lowest rung of the ladder. 

My object in sending this is to plead the favour of a few 
words of recognition, not only from the public, but also from the 
critics, for the unseen play producer. No one in front of the 
house on a first performance knows of his anxiety, nervousness, 
and heart-beating—he is, as it were, the masterhand which pulls 
the strings. In conclusion let me point out that it is time that 
the fact should be recorded of his existence. M. 





The Broken Vow. 


POEM FOR RECITATION. 
Dedicated to, and recited by, Miss Florence Marryat. 


By ROBERT S. HICHENS. 


' HEY’D just left school, three maidens young, 

They drove towards the railway station ; 
Before them—life ; the death knell rung 

Of rules, and schools, and “ preparation.” 
Bright Maud, a blonde, dark Jane, a queen, 

With piercing eyes and manners haughty, 
And Kate—well, something just between, 

A wayward minx, now good, now naughty. 





Their boxes on the carriage roof 
Weighed heavily, a goodly cluster ; 

The horse was slow, though giving proof 
Of strength few fly horses could muster. 

“Now, girls,’ said Maud, “ before we part 
Let’s make a vow, and keep it duly, 

That each will guard for each her heart, 
The men are wretched creatures truly. 
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“Their manners are uncouth and rough ; 
Their tempers bad when they are seedy ; 
Their voices ugly, harsh, and gruff; 
Their appetites are sadly greedy ; 
They smoke until they grow as pale 
As curl papers or wedding dresses ; 
They drink great draughts of bitter ale; 
Untrue the love their tongue professes. 


“Miss Simpson says they often flirt 
(Poor thing, she has good cause to know it). 
They trample hearts like so much dirt ; 
They swear strange oaths like ‘ Hang,’ and ‘ Blow it;’ 
They play at pool, love ‘ penny gaff’— 
Though what that means I have no notion— 
In fact male beings are riff-raff, 
Not worth a pretty maid’s emotion. 


“« Let’s vow to meet in three years’ time, 
Once more in sweet commune to mingle, 
And promise—” (youthful faith’s sublime! ) 
“ That each will still be free and single.” 
“We vow it!” Here the carriage stopped. 
The girls got out, kissed broken-hearted, 
With handkerchiefs their faces mopped, 
And to their diff’rent homes departed. 


A year rolled by—and pretty Maud 
Was reigning as the belle of Surrey, 
By half a dozen youths adored, 
All fain to wed her in a hurry. 
Proud Jane had won the stolid love 
Of Mr. Jones, an Oxford Proctor, 
And Kate was sitting in a grove 
With Robinson, the handsome doctor. 


Another year—the Surrey belle 
Could not withstand the love eternal 
Of Mr. Brown, who wrote so well 
Those verses in the “ Dorking Journal ;” 
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Indited sonnets to her nose 
(For which they paid him half a guinea), 
Called her his “ Venus,” “ Pearl,’ and “ Rose,” 
His queen of girls from Joan to Jenny. 


While Jane had yielded to the tones, 
Like organ pipes emphatic, prosy, 
Of learnéd little Mr. Jones, 
Who'd wealth enough to make her cosy ; 
And Kate, of whom so much was hoped,— 
Poor Mrs. Grundy, how it shocked her !— 
Had positively—well—eloped 
With Robinson, the handsome doctor. 


Each girl, remembering her vow, 

Concealed her marriage from the others— 
“Tl wait, no need to tell it now—” 

Ah! shame the truth so often smothers. 
“Next year, when we've arranged to meet, 

I'll take my husband to our trysting ; 
And when I introduce my sweet 

They’ll see such charms there’s no resisting.” 


Another year-—the time had passed— 
Each girl, with guilty heart a-beating, 
Set forth, bound to confess at last 
Her secret at the place of meeting. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson went too, 
Half-laughing, yet a trifle shyly. 
“ They'll understand when they see you,” 
Said to her spouse each maiden wily. 


The place of meeting was a wood. 
First Maud arrived, leading her poet, 
“T’ll tell them ; till they've understood 
Hide here, and mind! don’t let them know it.” 
She hid the poor man in a bush— 
A bush close by, both thick and prickly. 
With warning frown she whispered “ Hush!” 
For footsteps were approaching quickly. 
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’Twas Kate—the naughty, wilful Kate ; 
She'd left her spouse, the handsome doctor, 
Behind a lofty tree to wait, 
Near which proud Jane had hid her proctor. 
With smiles they met, those maidens three— 
“Darling!” “At last!” “You haven't altered!” 
But no one said, “ Still fancy free?” 
Their six eyes met, and each one faltered. 


“Well, girls,” at last said pretty Maud, 
“‘The years bring changes in their flying. 
Strong-minded females I applaud— 
They’re grand examples, no denying. 
Your vows of course you've nobly kept; 
Most men are brutes, too well we know it; 
There’s but one man that I except— 
I mean, of course, dear girls, a poet.” 


“A poet, Maud? I can’t agree,” 
Said Jane, her cheek with blushes burning. 
“ Something more solid pleases me— 
A man of weight, a man of learning. 
One who can make a pun in Greek, 
Reads Hebrew for his recreation, 
Works sixty hours in the week, 
And loves a stiff examination.” 


“Dear me!” cried Kate, “I never heard 
In all my life of two such creatures : 
Verses and classics—how absurd ! 
Give me a man with handsome features : 
A large blue eye, a Roman nose ; 
No poet, parson, prig, or proctor. 
He must be something, I suppose ; 
Then most of all I like a doctor.” 


“A doctor!” shrieked out Maud and Jane; 
“A man of pills and draughts and blisters ; 
Who'd probe a tender father’s brain, 
Dissect a loving wife or sisters.”’ 
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“Never!” cried Kate, and turned quite pale ; 
“My Robinson would never do it.” 

“Your Robinson! What ?—then ’’ (words fail). 
“T’m married, though you never knew it.” 








“Married?” ‘“ Yes; here’s my wedding-ring. 
Why, Maud, you’ve got just such another. 

And Jane, too.” “ What a funny thing!” 
Each girl said, looking at the other. 

“T couldn’t help it—you will see” - 
(All spoke at once). “He looked so sad too. 

No other man.could conquer me ; 
But Brown—Jones—Robinson. [had to.” . 


Hark! hark! Three sudden sounds near by, 
Three rustlings in the trees and bushes, 
Three manly steps—a stifled cry— 
To each fond maid a husband rushes. 
For learning, poetry, and pills 
May fight, agree, unite, or sever, 
But Cupid governs hearts and wills, 
In past years, future ones, for ever.” 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“MERRY MARGATE.” 


A Farce, in three acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Produced at the Comedy Theatre, March 27, 1889. 
Ptolemy Tubbs .. .. Mr. W.S. PENLEY. Fritz ee co ec eo Mr. A. J. ANDREWS. 
Lieut.-Col. Cadbury mh RUTLAND BAR-- NarcissusJones .. .. Mr. E. W. GARDINER. 


RINGTON. Mrs. Culpepper .. .. Miss SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Captain Montague .. Mr. C. W. GARTHORNE. 


Tompkinson.. .. .. Mr. W. WYES.  mateomadt a ts ee 


°**( STONE, 
Jenkinson .. .. .. Mr. J. W. KENNEDY. Selina Culpepper. . Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN. 
AStranger .. .. .. Mr. W. J. HAWTREY. Kate Cadbury Miss LOTTIE VENNE. 


Nowadays we have ceased to look for originality in the plot of a farce, 
and indeed it matters little what be the foundation if the author gives 
us good work in the building of his play. Truly we looked for this in a 
man of Mr. Grundy’s ability ; in a dramatist whose style, if sometimes 
blunt, is generally witty, But, alas! what a falling-off is here. Much that 
is almost silly, and sometimes dull, forms a great proportion of ‘“ Merry 
Margate,” which is anything but merry. You may sometimes laugh at a 
bad drama, but a dull farce is depressing and wearisome to a degree. 

Narcissus Jones, a poet, arrives at Margate to see the girl he loves. 
Objected to by her father, but known to him by name only, he changes 
name with his friend Tubbs, a soap-boiler. This of course involves them 
in all manner of scrapes. These mistakes are the essence of modern farce, 
but all depends on how it is done. Tubbs, who has come to Margate for 
a few days’ amusement, is followed hither by his mother-in-law, wife, and 
sister-in-law, who do not believe his statement that he went away on 
business. They have traced him easily from his zeal in advertising his 
soap, which makes him stick small round labels in praise of it on every 
place or thing he comes across. Now this was amusing enough in “‘ The 
Duchess of Bayswater and Co.,” a one-act piece. But here not only it has 
lost the merit of novelty, but at the end of three long acts these little round 
labels become excessively irritating. Mrs. Tubbs has been persuaded by 
her mother to pass herself off as a widow; why is not at all clear. But it 
brings about the funniest situation in the play. When Tubbs, who at first 
hides from his family, wishes to be recognised by them, they insist on 
calling him Mr. Jones, and calling Jones their dear Ptolemy. But why 
should I go into the details of a play whose wit consists in making one man, 
for no purpose whatever, wear the clothes and padded stockings of his 
friend, and making him say that “Turin is the place where they make 
the soup.” When a man of Mr. Grundy’s high literary merit condescends 


to write such rubbish, one can only say, with Ruy Blas—‘“ Pour un homme 
d’esprit, vraiment,—vous m'étonnez !” 
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‘“ Merry Margate” may perhaps be worked up into a success, but this 
will be thanks to the acting. All do their very best to enliven the piece, 
and make the most of the parts entrusted to them ; but it is up-hill and 
discouraging work. I do not mention any particular performer, for all 
deserve equal praise, and one is sorry to see so good a company wasted 
on so poor a play. 


“THE LADY OF LYONS.” 
Grand Theatre, April 10, 1889, Miss Amy Roselle’s Benefit Matinée. 

Pauline Deschapelles has proved one of Miss Amy Roselle’s greatest 
successes during her recent provincial tours. To London playgoers it is 
not so well known. Miss Roselle’s Pauline is undoubtedly the very best 
readi ngand rendering of the part that we have seen for many years. 
There are many lights and shades in this character, and here we have an 
actress who brings them out with equal delicacy and power. At first we have 
the haughty girl, conscious of the supremacy of her great beauty (how truly 
handsome Miss Roselle looks), full of tender archness to the Prince who 
flatters her vanity, but not as yet loving the man, though she believes she 
does. Then the awakening—“ I'll not wrong him by a harsh word,” what 
a yearning in her tones !—to find it all a mistake. Then the bitter sarcasm 
of her reproaches. This is not the scold we too often see, but an injured 
woman crying out under her wrong. As she sank on her knees she thrilled 
every heart with her “Save thy wife from madness!” In the fourth act, 
when she forgives Claude, here, at last, do I find a Pauline who in one 
grand impulse gives her whole soul to the man she has not really loved 
until then. Altogether it is a fine impersonation, blending the finish of 
comedy with the greatest dramatic power—a rendering true and human 
without a trace of staginess. Mr. Arthur Dacre’s Claude is unequal, but 
he should be commended for two things : he does not rant, and he does not 
speak at the audience like the Claudes of the old style. In the first act he 
was very good in the scene with Caspar. The second act did not show him 
at-his best, except in the Palace speech, spoken very simply and tenderly. 
But in the cottage scene he showed great fire and depth of feeling and 
earnestness, and there is much to praise in his acting of the part. 


“THE SILVER KING.” 

The revival of “‘ The Silver King” on April 15 at the Princess’s again 
proved welcome, as it ever does. Good plays gain in favour by repetition ; 
the audience may become more critical, but so much the better when the 
acting is so excellent. Without altering a reading which was good and 
true from the first, the Wilfrid Denver of ‘Mr. Wilson Barrett gains each 
time in finish, and, strange though it may seem, in freshness. There is, 
if possible, more spontaneity in the pathos; and never has the dream, an 
admirable piece of elocution, been more naturally delivered. Throughout 
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the play Mr. Wilson Barrett gives us additional cause to regret that he no 
longer has a theatre of his own in London. Mr. George Barrett’s Jaikes 
remains as ever a finished and touching piece of pathetic comedy—more 
pathetic, I think, than Regnier’s celebrated impersonation in “ La Joie fait 
Peur.” Miss Eastlake, earnest throughout, has gained power in some of 
her scenes, and certainly the one in which she learns her husband is alive 
has never been better rendered by her. Mr. W. A. Elliott deserves sincere 
commendation for the care he bestows on each character he undertakes. 
A part is never bad, however small, if it is well acted. Mr. Elliott under- 
stands this, and succeeds accordingly. Mr. S. M. Carson repeats his 
excellent sketch of Corkett, one of the very best things he has ever done. 
When Mr. Cooper-Cliffe first undertook The Spider some time back his 
reading was good, but there was a lack of power about the interpretation. 
I am now glad to see a marked improvement. Thé Spider of Mr. Cooper- 
Cliffe is now polished and resolute in manner, and his cool and incisive 
delivery gives tone ‘to the whole rendering. I sincerely congratulate him. 
But all do well. Mr. Wilson Barrett, like a true artist, has always under- 
stood that by surrounding himself with a good company his own splendid 
acting only shines all the brighter. MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP.” 
Play, in three acts, by BRONSON HOWARD. 
Revived at a Matinée at Terry's Theatre, March 26, 1839. 


Douglas atmasatesd -. Mr. J. G. GRAHAME. Mrs. Douglas \heaeiaiend Miss KINHARVIE. 
Herbert -. Mr. H. —— Mrs. Winthrop... Miss MORELAND. 
Dick Chetwyn.. ac 6e eee Miss CUDMOKE. 


Edith.. es 
Buxion Scott... .. .. Mr. yh ~— > BisHOP. Mrs. Dick ‘Chetwyn -- Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
GGMB toc. ce ce wo. Mp. GULEER®. 


Even when produced at the Court Theatre on November 6, 1884, with 
Messrs. H. B. Conway, H. Reeves Smith, F. Kerr, Arthur Cecil, and Misses 
Marion Terry, Lydia Foote, Norreys, and Mrs. John Wood in the cast, 
“Young Mrs. Winthrop” did not prove a very inspiriting play. One could 
but feel annoyed that the estrangement which had xrisen between man and 
wife had not some deeper motive, rather than one chat a word of explana- 
tion on the part of the husband could have cleared away, and which there was 
no earthly reason why he should not utter. Miss Kinharvie, the American 
lady who made her first appearance in London in the character of young 
Mrs. Winthrop, evidently considered it one well within her powers, and, 
though she did not afford proofs of being a great actress, gave a pleasing 
and intelligent reading of the part, and showed herself possessed of some 
emotional power. Miss Kinharvie is handsome, ladylike, and of good 
presence, and her next appearance will be looked forward to with interest. 
Of the rest of the cast Mr. Reeves Smith and Mr. F. Kerr, it will be seen, 
resumed their original characters. Mr. J. G. Grahame was a manly, agree- 
able Douglas Winthrop, and Mr. Alfred Bishop gave one of his finished 
sketches of character as Buxton Scott, the friendly lawyer who fights the 
demon of misconception, and brings the young couple together again. 
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Miss Moreland was most refined and tender as the elder Mrs. Winthrop, 
and Miss Cudmore was a gentle and lovable girl as the blind Edith. Miss 
Marie Linden was bright, but almost too worldly as the several times 
married Mrs. Dick Chetwyn, and was really too young for the part. The 
matinée was under the direction of Mr. F. H. Macklin. 


“HER LADYSHIP.” 


New and Original Play, in three acts, by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
First produced at a Matinée at the Strand Theatre, March 27, 1889. 


Stuart Gerard... .. Mr. LUIGI LABLACHE. Tsaac .. Mr. PERCEVAL CLARKE. 
Frederick Gerard .. Mr. EDMUND GURNEY. Fisherman Dick .. Mr. SAM WHITAKER. 
John Linnell .. ... Mr. REGINALD STOCKTON. Inspector .. .. .. Mr. WILTON HERIOT. 
Frank Burnett .. Mr. GEORGE RAIEMOND. Claire Gerard .. .. Miss AMY MCNEILL. 
Major Maine .. .. Mr. Tom F. NYE. May Burnett .. .. Miss GRACE HARDINGE. 
Lord Carboro’.. .. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Letty Gerard .. .. Miss ELLALINE TERRISs. 
Josiah Barclay .. Mr. W. HARGREAVES. ~ Mrs. Barclay .. .. Miss ROBERTHA ERSKINE, 
Will Barclay .. .. Mr. F. H. FRANCE. Lady Teigne .. .. Miss JULIA BRUTONE. 


From the fact that ‘The Barrister” and “The Balloon,” two pieces in 
which Mr. Fenn had the assistance of Mr. Darnley as a collaborator, have 
both proved successes, it seems a pity that the material which the author 
of “ Her Ladyship” had at his command was not utilised in the same way. 
For it must be admitted that Mr. Fenn rendered his plot involved, and at 
times difficult to follow, whilst he was constantly shifting the interest that 
should have been centred on the principal characters, to side issues. 
Lady Teigne, from whom we suppose the play takes its name, is not a very 
important, though sketched as a most disagreeable, character ; but it is her 
diamonds that bring about the trouble. She isa sort of boarder in the 
house of Stuart Gerard, a gentleman very much out at elbows, who has a 
money-lending friend, Josiah Barclay, that takes the opportunity of being 
present at a party to sell Lady Teigne some very valuable brilliants. A Major 
Maine, who is, it need scarcely be said, a disgrace to the army, sees the 
jewels, and being in the direst straits for money determines to enter the 
house at night and steal them. Frederick Gerard is a wild young fellow, 
has enlisted in Maine’s regiment, and been forbidden the house by his father. 
When Maine makes the attempt to rob, and in so doing strangles Lady 
Teigne, her shrieks arouse Stuart Gerard, who rushes and struggles to seize: 
the burglar, and finding it is a soldier, from the uniform, imagines it is his 
son.. ‘lhe daughter Claire entering immediately after and discovering 
her father with the jewels in his possession, he having taken them from 
the thief, looks upon him as the criminal; she herself, from a noc- 
turnal visit paid by Maine to her -sister, May Burnett, a thoughtless,. 
flighty young wife, lies under the imputation of carrying on an intrigue 
with him, and thereby very nearly loses her own lover, John Linnell. 
Through the evidence of Fisherman Dick and Will Barclay, a boy lover 
of Letty Gerard’s, the crime is brought home to Major Maine. May 
Burnett confesses her foolish flirtation with him, and so reunites Claire 
and her sweetheart. 

Lady Teigne, very cleverly played _ Miss Julia Brutone, soon dis- 
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appears from the scene, in fact just as we are becoming interested in a 
personage that is originally drawn. Mr. Luigi Lablache showed con- 
siderable power, and Frederick Gerard was played in a manly way by 
Mr. Edmund Gurney. Two of the most telling characters were those of 
Josiah and Mrs. Barclay, so well were they filled by Mr. Hargreaves and 
Miss Robertha Erskine. Miss Ellaline Terriss was very bright as Letty 
Gerard. Mr. John Beauchamp was a dignificd and kindly old nobleman 
as Lord Carboro’, who offers himself to Claire Gerard, sympathetically 
played by Miss Amy McNeill, and Mr. Sam Whitaker drew a good picture 
of an old salt as Fisherman Dick. 

I think the motive is strong enough to induce Mr. Fenn to recon- 
struct his play, when it might result in a success. 


-“THE PANEL PICTURE.” 


A Play, in four acts, by OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, March 28, 1889. 
ount Sinbert .. .. Mr. LAURENCE GREY. Charles 
Lord Saltash .. .. Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD. Mahmoud .. 
Father Ingram, 8.J. Mr. JOHN BEAUCHAMP. Stephen 


Mr. FRANK ATHERLEY. 
Mr. J. HASTINGS BATSON. 
Mr. W. L. BRANSCOMBE. 


Julian Dum»resq Mr. LAURENCE CAUTLEY. Countess Sinbert .. LADY MONCKTON. 

Jack Best, R.N. .. Mr. J. G: GRAHAME. Mrs. Dashwood .. Miss Lucy ROCHE. 

M. de Cavignac .. Mr. ETIENNE GIRARDOT. Blanche Sinbert .. Miss ANGELA CUDMORE. 
Mr. HENRY BEDFoRD. Rose .. .. «+ « Miss VIOLET CROFT. 


Marasca .. .. .. 
Adrian Fiore .... Mr. HENRY V. ESMOND. 
By some strange coincidence, it almost invariably happens that when 


the fate of a play is just on the balance, and it only needs the weight of a 


hair to tip the beam, some unlucky line presents itself which turns the scale 
and sets the audience tittering. Once this happens in a: serious play, 
good-bye to the chance of success; and two unfortunate sentences in “ The 
Panel Picture,”—‘‘ What’s going on in this house?” and this is “ simply 
and briefly—mysterious”—started the audience, for they conveyed the 
incomprehensibility, of the plot or of the motives which actuated the 
characters. 

I will try to give some idea of the story, but must confess I shall find it 
difficult to make it intelligible. Countess Sinbert is married to one who 
has a hatred of all Communists, and who in consequence is the more 
determined to hunt down one Adrian Fiore, a son of the countess by a 
previous union with an Italian, Adrian comes to the Chateau Tenebreux 
to see his mother, and she takes advantage of the superstition that the 
“veiled lady,” the subject of the “Panel Picture,” walks at night, to dress 
herself up as the ghostly visitant, and to leave the house at midnight to 
give her son rendezvous in the snow. ‘To the strange household, in which 
Father Ingram does such things as surely no priest ever did before, Julian 
Dumaresq, one of a band of robbers, has obtained admission as a 
guest with the view of stealing the valuable Sinbert sapphires, which he 
learns are hidden in a vault, the entrance to which is concealed by the 
panel picture. He is anxious to learn the secret of opening this, and sets 
another of his accomplices, Mrs. Dashwood, apparently a fashionable lady, 
to aid him ; but eventually learns it through the countess, by threatening 
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to betray the fact that Marasca, yet another of the band, is no other than 
her former husband, whom she supposed to be dead. Lord Saltash is a 
visitor who, having his suspicions of Dumaresq, sets his native servant 
Mahmoud to watch him and follow him like his shadow, and with 
instructions that when the proper moment arrives, the Indian is to turn 
Thug and strangle him. M. de Cavignac is a commissaire de police, whose 
principal anxiety appears to be as to his personal appearance, and whose 
frequent announcement that he held all the robbers (for Charles 
Dumaresq’s valet is also um des treize) in the hollow of his hands was 
drowned in shouts of derisive laughter. Marasca bas at length obtained 
admission to the corridor leading to the vault, when Countess Sinbert is 
horrified at the return of Adrian, whom she fancied had escaped on board 
ship. Father Ingram takes upon himself all consequences: he places a 
pistol in Adrian’s hand and tells him to enter the corridor; he does so, 
and we presume is molested by Marasca, for he shoots him down, and 
thus gets rid of his very objectionable father. Dumaresq has been, in the 
meantime, disposed of by the wily Asiatic, and Adrian gets off to the 
boat waiting for him, and there is the end. But all this was not accom- 


plished without the most extraordinary goings on. The various personages 


ran in and out like rabbits in a warren: they went upstairs, and appeared 
next moment coming in at the front door; walking about out of doors with 
four feet of snow on the ground seemed to be their favourite occupation, 
thcugh in evening dress ; resounding knocks were heard at the window, 


the sounds being explained away as only the ivy tapping against the 
casement. Dumaresq, who is supposed to be a man of iron nerve, shrinks 
and trembles when any one suddenly enters ; Count Sinbert treats his wife 
with the brutality of a ruffian ; and Blanche Sinbert, the daughter of the 
house, talks alternately with a strong French accent and in the purest 
English. Lady Monckton did all she could to save the piece, and if 
anything could have retrieved its fortunes her magnificent telling of 
the legend of the veiled lady would have done so. Miss Lucy Roche 
was a very. weak and colourless Mrs. Dashwood ; Mr. Nutcombe Gould 
was excellent as Lord Saltash, a cool, unimaginative man of the world ; 
and Mr. John Beauchamp rendered impressive a character that I trust, for 
the credit of human nature, is an impossible one. Mr. Laurence Cautley 
was a very melodramatic villain, and attitudinised too much, besides 
being a contradiction. Mr. Henry V. Esmond displayed considerable 
power and feeling as Adrian Fiore, and. Mr. J. G. Grahame was manly and 
hearty as Jack Best. 

The set of the Chateau Tenebreux, designed by Mr. Herbert Railton, 
and painted by Mr. E. G. Banks, was one of the most beautiful on record, 
and the piece was produced under the direction of M. Marius. “The 
Panel Picture” only ran eight nights. 
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“ RUMOUR.” 


New Original Play, in three acts, by ‘JOHN STRANGE WINTER” (Mrs. STANNARD). 
First produced at a Matinée at the Vaudeville Theatre, April 2, 1889. 


Colonel Coles .. Mr. GILBERT FARQUHAR. Mrs. Forrester .. Miss MARION TERRY. 
Crptain Graham . Mr. ARTHUR DACRE. Mrs. Jervis .. .. Miss GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
Capt. the Hon. Mrs. Antrobus .. Miss ROSE EVELYN. 

Marcus Oxford Mr. HERBERT SPARLING. Mrs. Tratford .. Miss CONSTANCE ABBOTT, 
Captain Forrester Mr. EILLE NoRwoop. To-To Antrobus.. Miss FLORENCE Woop. 
HerrickBrentham Mr. H. H. MORRELL. Madge Trafford.. Miss MARY BURTON. 
Barnes .. .. Mr. STEWART DAWSON. 


* John a Winter’s” latest play, ‘‘ Rumour,” appears to have been 
written with the motive of showing how mean and small garrison life must 
be, and what a thoroughpaced scoundrel may exist under the garb of a 
British officer. For surely there was never a more contemptible cur than 
Captain Graham, more utterly vicious a creature than Mrs. Jervis, or a 
more spiteful, backbiting old woman than Mrs. Antrobus. It is hardly to: 
be credited either that a colonel in Her Majesty’s service can find no 
better occupation than to listen to and retail all the scandalous tittle-tattle 
that is poured into his ears. Against all this it must be confessed that 
the first act showed elements of strength, and almost led one to hope that 
a fairly good play would follow. Captain Graham is a heartless lady- 
killer that has marked-.down- for his prey Mrs. Jervis, who, like her friend 
Mrs. Forrester, is a “grass widow,” both their husbands being absent on 
duty in Egypt. He has persuaded his victim to elope with him, and she 
is on the point of leaving for the rendezvous when Mrs. Forrester lays 
bare before her the consequences of her folly, not only to herself, but to. 
her children, and for their sake persuades her to give up her rash deter- 
mination. But in doing this the pure woman has raised up against herself 
two deadly enemies. Graham, enraged at his failure, sets about the 
rumour that Mrs. Forrester intended to elope with him, and Mrs. Jervis, 
furious at having been baulked in her desire, now that her lover will no 
longer notice her, confirms the scandal. As a consequence, Mrs. Forrester 
is cut by her acquaintances ; but one true friend telegraphs to her husband to 
come home at once, and on his arrival he taxes Captain Graham with spreading 
the evil report, which is refuted through the clumsy artifice of a cabman’s 
evidence. All this takes place in public at a bazaar, where Graham, to 
revenge himself on the woman who has been the cause of his baseness 
being exposed, tries to shoot Mrs. Forrester, but failing this, then and 
there kills himself, and Mrs. Jervis is so lost to all sense of self-respect as 
to throw herself upon his corpse, crying out, “ Oh, Jack! I love you—you 
only!” We all know how good women can be, but it is difficult to 
imagine that one so true and pure could consort with such an evil nature 
as that of Mrs. Jervis, a character that Miss Gertrude Kingston portrayed 
with great power and firmness. Miss Marion Terry, too, was thoroughly 
womanly and artistic as Mrs. Forrester, but it was impossible for any 
actress to render such an overdrawn part sympathetic to an audience. 
Mr. Arthur Dacre was certainly as uncompromising a scoundrel as could be 
conceived, and Mr. Gilbert Farquhar was to the life a kind-hearted, 
meddlesome old colonel. Mr. H. H. Morrell.and Miss Florence Wood 
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and Mr. Sparling with Miss Mary Burton played well as two couples of 
young lovers, and Miss Constance Abbott displayed some humour as an 
intriguing, scandal-loving widow. Much of the dialogue was weak, though 
evidently intended to be smart, and the dénouement was quite out of 
keeping with the rest of the play. Despite the applause of a very 
friendly audience, in which were included H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Albert Victor, the verdict was an unfavourable one. 


* CALUMNY.” 
Play, in three acts, written by MALCOLM WATSON, founded on the Spanish of José Echegaray. 
First produced at a Matinee at the Shaftesbury Theatre, April 4, 1889. 
Edward Foirfax .. .. Mr. ELWoop. Lord Rivington .. Mr. AYLMER. 
Sir Henry Fairfax .. Mr. W. FARREN. Servant .... .. Mr. C. RIMBAULT. 
Eustace Errol .. .. Mr. FRED TERRY. Lilian <s of eo aw WARIS. 
Mr. MATTHEW BRoDIE. | Lady Fairfax .. Miss ROBERTHA ERSKINE. 


Archie Munroe .... Mr. FRANK FARREN. | Babette .. .. .. Miss DAIROLLEs. 


“Calumny,” written by Mr. Malcolm {Watson, and founded on the 
Spanish of José Echegaray, a favourite dramatist, is a most tantalising play. 
We are supposed to believe that Lilian ‘and Eustace are as pure as snow, 
and yet their conduct is such as to thoroughly justify the suspicions aroused, 
not only in the minds of onlookers, but in a most honourable and confiding 
husband. For what can be said of a young and lovely wife, married to a 
man considerably her senior, when she is having constant interviews with 
his handsome adopted son ; of her visit to his studio to endeavour to pre- 
vent his fighting a duel, and her concealing herself in his private room 
when she hears her husband’s voice, and, lastly, when that husband is at 
death’s door, indirectly through the young fellow, allowing the latter to 
address her in terms that have all the passion of love? This misconception 
as to the purity of the two may be attributable to the original author ; how- 
ever it may arise, there is no doubt that the verdict passed upon their 
behaviour would be justly censorious, and the husband would be looked 
upon as a wronged and injured individual. Eustace Errol is the adopted 
son of Edward Fairfax, a middle-aged man that has married Lilian, who is 
quite a girl. Sir Henry and Lady Fairfax have come to the conclusion that 
the young people are too much together, and therefore consider it their 
duty, as the world is beginning to talk, to warn their brother. Though he 
cannot believe what he looks upon as “calumny,” the report sows the first 
seeds of jealousy in his heart. Eustace, we can only imagine, has found the 
society of his benefactor’s wife becoming dangerous, and so, very ptoperly, 
decides to leave the house and follow up his career as an artist. He has 
been gone some time, when from an unexplained motive Fairfax determines 
to have him back under his rooftree, and with his wife goes to Paris to 
induce him to return. Immediately on their arrival Lilian learns that 
Eustace is going to fight a duel in defence of her good name; she goes to 
his studio and entreats him to forego the encounter. In the meantime, 
from the babbling of Larry, Fairfax is made aware of the coming duel, 
takes it upon himself, and, being desperately wounded in it, is borne back 
to Eustace’s studio. At his approach Lilian conceals herself in Eustace’s 
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inner room, and, hearing her husband’s voice, she comes forth, and is, I 
must think, very naturally branded by her husband as a “ wanton.” In the 
third act Fairfax is lying at death’s door, at Sir Henry’s house. Eustace 
forces himself into the presence of Lady Fairfax, and, though it is pomted 
out to him how unseemly his presence is, he persists in remaining and will 
see Lilian, to whom he pleads in Jover-like fashion for forgiveness, and that 
he may not be driven from her presence. She—for no other term can be 
used—dallies with him, and in the midst of their almost, if not quite, Jover- 
like interview, Fairfax enters, and can come to but one conclusion—that 
the wife whom he adored is faithless, and so dies ; Lilian uttering over his 
corpse the words of cold comfort, that now at least he knows that she is 
innocent. 

Mr. Watson has done his work gracefully, and his writing is at times 
powerful, while the lighter scenes are in a happy vein. ‘These Jast were 
capitally rendered by Mr. Matthew Brodie, as Larry, and by Miss Dairolles, 
who was most excellent as Babette. Mr. Frank Farren was uneven, but 
showed humour as Archie Munroe. Nothing could have been better than 
the acting of Miss Wallis as Lilian, and of Mr. Elwood as Edward Fairfax, 
who brought out to the full the attributes of the two characters. Mr. Fred 
Terry, too, must be highly commended for the manner in which he por- 
trayed the very difficult character of Eustace Errol, and Mr. Wiliam Farren 
and Miss Robertha Erskine rendered valuable aid. Mr. Watson’s play was 
preceded by “The Landlady,” a new comedietta by Alec Nelson. There 
is nothing very novel or striking in the story, but it is prettily told. It is 
only the history of a couple of young lovers, whose future appears likely to 
be jeopardised through the drunkenness of Uncle Leonidas, who, however, 
having some good left in him, takes himself off to Australia. The character 
is indeed only that of another but more virtuous Eccles, and was well 
played by Mr. Charles Collette. Miss Mary Collette was bright and clever 
as Nell, and Mr. Sydney Brough as. Bob Bateman was, as usual, natural 
and easy. ‘* Calumny ” was produced under the direction of Mons. Marius, 
whose stage management was excellent, and the piece was beautifully 
mounted. The performance was given by Mr. W. H. Griffiths as his annual 
matinée. 


“MY QUEENIE.” 


Comedy-drama, in four acts, by H. W. WILLIAMSON. 
First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, April 9, 1889. 

Sir William Leyton.. Mr. ARTHUR MARCEL. Lady Foresight . Miss SUSIE VAUGHAN. 
Willie Leyton .. .. Mr. FRANK GILLMORE. | Miss Sutherland .. Miss ISABEL ELLISSEN. 
Captain Dashington . . C. W. GARTHORNE. | Queenie .. «» Miss ELEANORE LEYSHON. 

mSeamore .. .. Mr. W. HARGREAVES. Madame Dubois .. Miss DOLORES DRUMMOND. 
John Sinclair .. .. . LAWRANCE D’ORSAY. Grannie Seamore .. Miss FANNY ROBERTSON. 
Richard Dunbar .. Mr. ALBERT BERNARD. Alice .. Miss M. BRouGH. 
The Professor .. .. . MARK KINGHORNE. 


| 


Mr. Williamson chose for his plot the story that has been oft told of a 
young girl who, saved from a wreck and brought up as the child of a poor 
man, turned out to be an heiress ; but, in the development of his play, has 
introduced such novel treatment as to make his story quite fresh and 
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enjoyable. Queenie has been picked up at sea by Ben Seamore, who just 
at the time had lost his wife and children through some epidemic, and so 
clings to the little one thus given to him as though it were his own. His 
old mother, Grannie Seamore, knowing this, has concealed from him the 
fact that the child had round its neck a locket by which its relations might 
have been traced, and who might have claimed her. (Queeriie has grown 
up a lovely girl, universally esteemed, and has won the heart of Willie 
Leyton, but she has another admirer in John Sinclair, a worthless fellow, 
who has in some way obtained such an influence over old Grannie that 
she shows him the locket, and he recognises it, and knows that Queenie is 
the girl that has iong been sought for, and is an heiress. He determines 
to marry her, and to attain his ends he brings forward a tool of his, whom 
he represents to be her uncle, Richard Dunbar, and she is taken from the 
custody of those who brought her up, and has to reside with her supposed 
relative. Here she has as a companion a Madame Dubois, who takes a 
deep interest in the motherless girl, and, having her suspicions of Sinclair 
and his associate, keeps a watch on them and discovers their plots, and is 
the means of restoring Queenie to her lover, from whom she has been 
estranged through the misrepresentations of Sinclair. He is handed over to 
justice for attempting the life of his accomplice Dunbar, who he fancies has 
betrayed him. This is the main plot, but there is much comic element 
introduced (in the third act it must be reduced, as it becomes farcical and 
absurd) through the attempts of Lady Foresight to draw Sir William Leyton 
into a declaration, in which she eventually succeeds. The two middle-aged 
wooers were well represented. The Professor, too, is an amusing seaside 
photographer ; and there was great humour and skill shown by Mr. Albert 
Bernard as Richard Dunbar, a bibuious good-for-nothing, who still retains 
the outward manners of a gentleman. The more credit is due to 
Mr. Bernard as, owing to the illness of Mr. Caffrey, he played the part at 
thirty-six hours’ notice without rehearsal. Mr. Garthorne as the typical 
St. James’s army man was excellent, and Miss Ellissen showed promise. 
Mr. Frank Gillmore was a little stiff as Willie Leyton. Miss Leyshon was 
very charming as Queenie, depicting the character with a gentle pathos 
and strength that completely won her audience. Mr. Lawrance D’Orsay 
was a fierce and uncompromising villain. Miss Dolores Drummond was 
of the greatest assistance as Madame Dubois, and Miss Fanny Robertson 
was excellent as the old seaside crone, Grannie Seamore. With a very 
Jiule aiteration ‘“‘ My Queenie” should prove acceptable to any manager. 
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“DORIS.” 


New Comedy-Opera, in three acts, by B. C. STEPHENSON and ALFRED CELLIER. 
First produced at the Lyric Theatre, Saturday, April 20, 1889. 
Doris Shelton .. .. Miss ANNIE ALBU. Sir Philip Carey .. Mr. C. HAYDEN COFFIN. 
Lady Anne Jerning- Alderman Shelton.. Mr. J. FURNEAUX COOK. 
am... .. .. «+. Miss AMY F. AUGARDF. Crook .. .. e Mr. JOHN LE Hay. 
Mistress Shelton .. Miss ALICE BARNETT. | Dormer .. .. .. Mr. W. T. HEMSLEY. 
Dolly Spigot .. .. Miss Errre CHAPUY. Burnaby Spigot .. Mr. PERCY COMPTON. 
Tabitha .. .. .. Miss HARRIETT COVENEY. | Serving Man .. .. Mr. B. P. SEARE. 
Martin Bolder.. .. Mr. BEN DAVIEs. | Diniver .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. } 


There will be no question raised as to the fact that in Mr. Alfred Cellier’s 
latest opera he has still further increased his reputation as a composer, 
and that his music will be listened to with the greatest delight by amateurs 
of really good composition, but whether the general and playgoing public 
will be equally satisfied remains another question. So far as the first 
night’s verdict was concerned, it was doubtful as to the opera taken as a 

‘whole, but the signs of disapproval were elicited, I feel sure, principally by 
the poorness of the libretto furnished by Mr. Stephenson. There was an 
infinite lack of humour in the telling of the story, which in itself was very 
meagre, and, so far as the last act was concerned, I should think incom- 
prehensible to many. Sir Philip Carey, a young cavalier, is in hiding in 
the neighbourhood of Highgate Hill, he having taken part in some 
conspiracy. Thither come Alderman Shelton and his wife and daughter 
Doris, the latter being in love with Martin Bolder, her father’s apprentice. 
Sir Philip comes forth from his concealment, and, explaining his situation 
to Doris, ventures to kiss her hand ; this, witnessed by Martin, makes him 
jealous, but he soon becomes a staunch friend of the young cavalier when 
he learns that he is engaged to Lady Anne Jerningham, a foster-sister to 
‘Doris, and goes off to summon the assistance of his fellow-apprentices 
Crook and Dormer. On their return they find that their conversation has 
been overheard by Diniver, a sneaking poet and scrivener, who has sent 
Tabitha to the Alderman to announce the presence of a traitor, and so 
they compel him to change clothes with Sir Philip, with the result that 
Diniver is taken prisoner by the guards whom the Alderman has sum- 
moned. In the second act Sir Philip has for some time, unknown to the 
Alderman, been acting as his journeyman, but has determined to seek his 
fortunes on the Spanish main. Lady Anne has one last interview with 
him, and her persuasions and those of Doris induce him to remain. Lady 
Anne learns, however, that he is in danger, and the note of warning she 
sends him, and in which she expresses her love, is unfortunately mistaken 
by Martin for one from Doris. In his rage he gives notice to the 
authorities of Sir Philip’s whereabouts, but when he knows that Doris is 
true to himself, he repairs the evil by dressing in Sir Philip’s clothes, and 
is taken prisoner for the conspirator, who in the meantime escapes along 
the housetops. In the third act, a masque has been arranged in Shelton’s 
house, to be witnessed by Queen Elizabeth as she passes to Westminster 
Abbey. Martin at all risks has returned to take part in it, and Sir Philip’s 
real character being discovered by the Alderman, he is giving them both 
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up to justice as conspirators, when, as the Queen advances, Doris and 
Lady Anne throw themselves at her feet and sue for pardon for their lovers, 
which being granted, they are happily reunited. 

Miss Annie Albu was heard to most advantage in the florid passages, 
but was not quite engaging "enough for comedy-opera. Miss Amy F. 
Augarde was charming and sympathetic, and has an exquisite duet with 
Sir Philip, “’Tis hard that I should bid thee go,” and a solo, “The Queen’s 
Pardon,” which gained an encore. Mr. Ben Davies’s best numbers were 
“Tve sought the brake and bracken” and “ All the Wealth,” which were 
magaificently sung, and he acted throughout splendidly. Mr. Hayden 
Coffin, too, was enthusiastically applauded for “ Honour bids me speed 
away,” and Mr. Furaeaux Cook’s “The Alderman’s Song ” gained a treble 
encore, and is one of the most taking numbers in the opera. Mr. Arthur 
Williams was good, and will no doubt work up his part, and Messrs. 
Le Hay, Hemsley, and Percy Compton rendered valuab!e aid. Want of 
space prevents my saying more of the choruses and part-songs than that 
some are really gems. 

The opera is splendidly mounted, the scene “Highgate Hill” being 
one of the most beautiful on record ; and th: masque, for its brilliancy of 
colour and costume, stands unrivalled, its arrangement reflecting the 
greatest credit on Mr. Charles Harris. Mr. Ivan Caryll’s orchestra was 
perfection. 


“LANCELOT THE LOVELY; OR, THE IDOL OF THE KING.” 
Burlesque, in two acts, by RICHARD HENRY. Music by JOHN CROOK. 
First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Monday, April 22, 1889. 


Arthur Pendragon .. Mr. ALEC MARSH. Iseult .. .. .. .. Miss NELLY WOODFORD. 
. «+ Mr. JOSEPH TAPLEY. Morgan-le-Fay .. .. Miss SALLIE TURNER. 
Mr. A. COLLINI. ivien.. .. .. .. Mdile. VANONI. 
Mr. H. GRATTAN. Gawaine . .. .» Miss HETTIE BENNET. 
. Mr. G. CAPEL. Bedivere .. .. .. Miss MILDRED MILDREN. 
.- Mr. E. D. WARD. Geraint .. .. .. Miss F. WooLr. 
y.. Mr. ARTHUR ROBERTS. Elaine... .. .. .. Miss GARTHORNE. 
Guinevere . . «- Miss ANNIE HALFORD: eee as 
Lynette .. .. .. Miss CARRIE COOTE. { 


Lovers of Tennyson need not be alarmed. ‘Richard Henry” has so 
whimsically twisted and turned the loves of Arthur, Guinevere, and 
Lancelot as scarcely to touch the Poet Laureate’s beautiful legend. In 
the Avenue version Lancelot is the son of Morgan-le-Fay, who has been 
brought up by the naiads at the bottom of the lake, and appears as a semi- 
modern masher boating-man, with an eye that no fair one can resist. The 
Britons want a king, and he who draws the sword Excalibur from a rock is 
at once to be proclaimed. Arthur Pendragon succeeds, while Lancelot fails, 
but his mother manufactures for him an exact counterpart, and with the 
aid of this he declares himself Guinevere’s champion, and, defeating his 
opponent, carries his love off to Castle Dolorous, from whence she is 
eventually rescued by the Knights of the Round Table, who take the 
castle by storm in a mock combat. Merlin is a modern prophet and 
tipster, and Vivien a fascinating little enchantress, who makes love to 
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every man in general, but Merlin in particular, though she eventually give? 

her hand to Lancelot. ‘“ Richard Henry” has written the piece for Mr. 

Arthur Roberts, and for that section of the 

Jeunesse dorée who are his particular admirers, 

and the end is certain'y achieved in giving 

him a part which may be elaborated to almost 

any extent by his inventive genius. Mr. 

Roberts has a very funny duet with Mdlle. 

Vanoni, in which he parodies a well-known 

music-hall singer, and has some other business, 

such as playing on a burlesque xylophone, 

imitating the swimming man in the water 

tank, &c., that produced much laughter. 

Mdlle. Vanoni sings one of her special French 

songs, and dances her eccentric dances. Miss 

Halford has, among others, one very pretty 

ballad, which she sang very sweetly. Mr. 

Alec Marsh, who is a nob'e-loxsking Arthur, 

joins in a charming duet with Mr. Joseph 

\\ Tapley, who has al-o a love song in which 
he was encored. 
Mr. E. D. Ward 
showed his usual 
comic power, and 
Miss Carrie Coote 
gained a double 
encore for a very 
graceful dance. 
e's Mr. Crook's music 
Me Rifkin Duasie is unusually bright, 
lively, and citch- 
ing, and some of the choruses are very 
effective. Miss Sallie Turner showed plenty of 
humour as the vixenish Morgan-le-Fay, and 
Mr. G. Capel got a considerable amount of fun 
out of the character of Kaye, “the chief con- 
stable of Camelot.” There is some very funny 
business in the opening scene, the rock from 
which the sword has to be drawn representing 
a ‘try-your-strength” machine. Merlin’s 
sudden appearance up a trap too is quaint, as 
it is also when later his double is shut up in a 
rock, which is transformed into a Punch and 

Judy Show. Some clever and amusing changes are also produced in the 

rocks, which become automatic machines for the supply of cigarettes and 

lights, &c. 
The piece is very handsomely mounte?, the scenery excellent, and the 
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dresses, worn by a number of fine handsome young ladies, rich and in the 
most perfect taste; they are by Alias, from designs by W. J. Houghton, an 
artist of whose work I shall Lope to see more. The whole is produced 


Mics Awwik 


HaLfore 


under the direction of Mr. H. Watkin, who has Mr. R. Soutar as his 
stage manager. In reply to a call for “author,” it was announced that 
Richard Henry could not be found. Ceci Howarp. 


SO PSSOSSRSSOSSOOH — 


A Glance Round the Galleries. 


Messrs. DOWDESWELL’s GALLERIES.—Never perhaps in the annals of 
Bond Street has such a deeply interesting exhibition been offered to the 
public as that of the French and Dutch Romanticists now on view at these 
galleries. By Romanticists are meant those men of the famous Barbizon 
School who were to the classic school of that period what Wordsworth and 
Shelley were to Pope and Johnson. In other words, as Mr. Henley in his 
admirable preface to the catalogue says, their work “‘ was a revolt from the 
dictates of a hide-bound, superannuated convention, and in that way an 
effort to realise new ideals, experiment with new methods, and discover and 
collect a set of new materials”—in fact, an awakening to the beauty of 
Nature in all her natural grace. Such is the irony of fate that these pictures, 
which now, for the most part, easily fetch their thousands and tens of 
thousands, scarcely brought bread and cheese to the painters when alive, 
so dead was the world then to the appreciation of their genius. 

To describe fully an exhibition where every picture is a priceless gem is 
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impossible in these columns, but the mere mention of such a galaxy of 
names as those of: Josef Israels, Millet, Rousseau, Troyon, Diaz, Jules 
Breton, the two Maris, and Corot should be sufficient to give a notion of 
what a treasure house of art is here. Never before has Josef Israels been 
seen in this country in all his strength and grandeur, in all the poetic 
solemnity of his genius. As we look at his pictures of peasant lite—a sad 
side of that life—we seem t> be standing in the sanctuary of holy sorrow, 
in the presence of bitter poverty, but poverty idealised and raised in its 
spirituality to a sublimity above the state of thrones. From Israels to Corot 
is like sweet music after grief, sunshine after shadows, a Shakespeare song 
after King Lear. There are an ethereal grace and delicacy in his land- 
scapes that justify the remark of Jules Dupré, that he painted “ pour ainsi 
dire avec des ailes dans le dos.” Corot is Corot alone, and there is no one 
with whom to compare him. ‘The fine “Glaneuse,” by Jules Breton, is 
here in all its classic dignity and richness of tone, while of the exquisite 
landscapes and figures of Millet it is impossible to speak too highly. I 
would fain linger over the works of Rousseau, Troyon, and Mattjs, but 
space forbids 

THE FRENCH GALLERY, PALL MALL.—In addition to the attraction of 
Meissonier and Josef Israels, Mr. Wallis has enriched his charming little 
gallery with many excellent works. ‘ Needlework,” by Walter Firle, is a 
happy subject beautifully painted, and the work girls seem imbued with the 
genial influence of the sunlight. Mr. James Bertrand’s “ Lesbia” is a 
welcome replica of an exquisite figure, while for excellence of minute finish 
and artistic skill “‘ Musicians at Fault,” by Professor Aug. Holmberg, and 
“The Pen is mightier than the Sword,” by J. Weiser, are remarkable 
examples. M.de Munkacsy’s “ Pharisee” is the finest work contributed 
by this artist for some time, and “The Descent from the Cross,” by J. V. 
Kramer, is powerful in its daring, realistic treatment. Professor K. Heffner 
is represented by an interesting series of studies from Nature. 

Mr.’ THomas McLean's GALiery.—In the centre of the gallery, as 
befits such a work, hangs Sir John Millais’ “ Ducklings,” simply a fair- 
haired child standing somewhat stiffly up, but with a face like that of a 
_young angel with an aureole of golden hair, and painted with all the 
master’s consummate genius and power. “ Retribution,” by Briton Rivitre, 
R.A, is one of the gems here, the expression on the dog’s face being inimit- 
able in its humorous fear. Messrs. Edwin Ellis, John Pettie, R.A., and John 
McWhirter, A.R.A., are powerful contributors to an interesting collection. 

MEssrs. TootH AND Son's exhibition this year is noticeable for the 
excellence of its foreign pictures, which include two masterpieces by M. 
Meissonier ; “ A Tunisian Wedding,” by G. Richter, a dream of voluptuous 
beauty; “A Siesta,” by Conrad Kiesel, highly decorative in treatment and 
harmonious in colour; and an admirable landscape by V. Binet. An 
exquisite work by Millet enhances the value of the exhibition, while “Le 
Jardin du Poéte,” by M. de Fortuny, is alone worth going to see, it being 
the finest perhaps ever seen in London. HERBERT LEE COLLINSON. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Philothespian p%em written and delivered by Frederick Upton, president, 
at the Club supper, March 19, 1889 :— 


Brothers and sisters of the sock and buskin ! 

I thought, at first, of emulating Ruskin, 

And issuing to the public, part by part, 

A work on ‘‘ Twelve Years’ Philothespian Art !” 

I told my publisher that I should try it ; 

He bowed, and asked me “ Who I thought would buy it?’ 
I said that ‘ All the members of the Club wish’d it ;” 
He said “’T would ruin any one who published it! ” 
Well, this presented a deterrent feature— 

I could not ruin azy fellow-creature : 

Crush’d, I return’d to sob over my serial, 

And wallow’d, weeping in the unused material ; 
Sobbing I slept, and in my sleep—I dream’d, 
And thro’ my grief a ray of sunshine gleam’d, 
Beat on my brain and woke me—wondering whether 
I could not, after all, collect together 

My mass of facts, then make the Club get up a 
Performance to be follow’d by a supp2r— 

Collect the members, lull them to security 

By draughts of wine—then drag from its obscurity 
A loaded foem—then and there present it 

And fire it off before they could prevent it ! 

And here it is. If you will stay to listen, 

And seize the scintillations as they glisten, 

I trust you will not chafe at your remaining, 

Nor charge me with unlawfully detaining. 

The origin of Philothespian Art ! 

Prologue B.c. 536—Don’t start ! 

While I admit the date zs early—rather, 

I promise you to take you back no farther ; 

While at this end I strictly draw the line, 

And mean to stop at 1889. 

B.C. 536—this side the Flood, 

High on a cart our rude forefather stood, 

Our good old THeEspis, happy in the fact 

That on his cart he had carte blanche to act. 

His plays, in settings not beyond reproach, 

At least were mounted on the first stage coach. 

The Play has made some progress since its start 
By good old THespis on his travelling cart. 
Through evil days and good the Drama grew, 
Condemn’d by most and foster’d but by few ; 
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Actors by kings supported, then suppress’d, 
At times imprison’d, and at times caress’d. 
And so the Drama grew, until in time 
What was ridiculous became sublime, 
Until the actor, ‘‘ vagabond and rogue,” 
Now is our honour’d guest, and most in vogue. 
Well for the actors have their fortunes grown 
Since days when mummer worship was unknown. 
In course of time arose another feature 
Born of the Drama, a most trying creature— 
The Amateur. Why “trying”? From the fact 
That he was always ¢rying how to act / 
He seiz’d at first, in slavish imitation, 
Actors’ creations for his re-creation. 
Laugh’d at, and written down, he persever’d 
Till from the mass of bad some good appear’d ; 
Until you find it sometimes occurs 
That in the first-class club of amateurs 
A piece is play’d, and play’d extremely well. 
Of such a club I have a tale to tell. 
While many clubs of praise are all-deserving, 
The “Strolling Players,” “ Romany,” the “ Irving,” 
The “‘ Momus,” ‘‘ Kendal,” and the “ Busy Bees,” 
All these are good, but far above all these 
The Philothespians your affections claim 
As standing foremost with a twofold claim. 
Playing and feasting! name the club can beat them, 
All under-act, while none can over-eat them ! 
Therefore I give you as this evening’s toast, 
“The Club of all the clubs we love the most— 
The Philothespians /!” May it prospec long 
In acting, and in appetite keep strong. 
To-night may a:l the members’ dreams be g od, 
And may old TuHeEspis, in his merriest mood, 
Chant soft about each feaster’s pillow—yes, pzeans 
In celebration of the PHILOTHESPIANS ! 
And now I feel I owe one word to those 
Who are our guests, and so before I cluse, 
I tell them how each year we wish to dub 
All who are strangers—members of the Club ; 
To see, before the last day of December, 
Each single one and married one—a member ! 





































Hunting over some old papers, I discovered an old letter from Ada 
Isaacs Menken, addressed to a friend. What an extraordinary woman 
she was !—“ Cataldi’s, 42, Dover Street, Friday a.m. To-day, Roberio, 
I should like to see you if you are good-tempered, and think you 
could be bored with me and my ghosts. They will be harmless to you, 
these ghosts of mine ; they are sad, suft-footed things that wear my brain, 
and live on my hearc—that is, the fragment I have lett to be called eart 
Apropos of that, I hear you are married—I am glad of that; I believe all 
good men should be married. Yet I don't believe in women being 
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married. Somehcw they all sink into nonentities after this epoch in their 
existences. That is the fault of female education. They are taught from 
their cradles to look upon marriage as the one event of their lives. That 
accomplished, nothing remains. However, Byron m ght have been right 
after all: ‘ Man’s love is of his life a thing apart—it is a woman’s whole 
existence.’ If this is true we do not wonder to fiad so many stupid wives 
—they are simply doing the ‘whole existeace’ sort of thing. Good 
women are rarely clever, and clever women are rarely good. I am 
digressing into mere twaddle from what I started out to say to you. 
Come when you can get time, and teil me of our friends, the gentle 
souls of air; mine fly from me, only to fill my being with the painful 
remembrance of their lost love for me—ezven me.’ once the blest and 
chosen. Now a royal tigress waits, in her lonely jungle, the coming of 
the King of forests. Brown gaiters not excluded. Yours through all s agrs 
of local degradation, INreLIx MENKEN.” And to taink that such a woman 
could have delighted to p'ay Mazeppa ir-eultivated undress, and was the 
wife of a Prize Fighter! John C. Heenan, who fought Tom Sayers. 


The “Panel Picture” has been succeeded in the evening bill at the 
Opéra Comique by “ The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy,” which, to judge 
from the reception given to it on April 13 by a crowded house, has a long 
and prosperous career befure it. The cast is the same as seen at the 
afternoon performances, with the exception that Miss Marion Terry takes 
the place of Miss Mary Rorke as Mrs. Errol. Her rendering of the part 
is admirable ; indeed, she has never done herself greater justice. ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” is preceded by a first piece entitled ‘“ Her Own Rival,” 
by Messrs. F. Broughton and Boyle Lawrence, which was very well received, 
and caused much laughter, though the plot was highly improbable, and the 
dialogue, too much interlarded with good thing:, ¢i7és par les cheveux. 
Ernest Arundale (Mr. J. G. Grabame) falls in love, in his native village, 
with a young girl, G:ace Milton (Miss Cissy Grahame), and becomes 
engaged to her. He then leaves for London, where he becomes a 
celebrated and fashionable painter, and forgets all about his attachment to 
his youthful luve, though there is still sufficient sentiment about him to 
induce him to paint her picture from memory and keep it in his studio. 
Some half dozen or so of years elapse, and Grace Milton inherits a large 
fortune and changes her aame. She comes to London and induces Lady 
Carraway (Miss Fanny Brough), with whom she is staying, to give a fancy 
dress ball, to which Arundale is invited. He comes, an]—having apparently 
no memory either for faces or voices—fails to recognise Grace under her 
disguise of Lady Teazle. He falls desperately in love with her at sight, 
and persuades her to come the next day to his studio to have her portrait 
painted. She comes, and though the lady and her portrait are before him 
at one and the same time, he stiil fails to detect even a resemblance 
between them. Grace worms out of him an admission that there had been 
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some s ight love passages between himself and the original of the portrait, 
and a rather sidden and vehement declaration of love on his part is met 
by a statement by Grace that, though she loves him, she insists upon his 
keeping his promise to his village love. He agrees, with a rather bad 
grace, and then he meets with his reward—which he certainly did not 
deserve—by the lady’s revealing her identity. The part of Ernest 
Arundale was played with only moderate success by Mr. Grahame, but 
Miss Cissy Grahame was excellent as Grace Milton, playing with great 
delicacy and finesse. Miss Brough, as Lady Carraway, was perfect, as 
Miss Brough always is, and Mr. Nutcombe Gould, as a penniless baronet 
in search of an heiress, did very well what little he had to do. The 
dialogue abounded with those brilliant things which are never heard in 
conversation except upon the stage, and which, if they were de rigueur in 
everyday life, would reduce nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of a 
thousand to silence for the rest of their days. 


Very many will hear with regret of the death of Mr. John Vollaire, who, 
after treading the boards for some fifty-seven years (for he began his 
theatrical career when he was but twelve years of age), died at the London 
Hospital on April 11, aged 69. Mr. Vollaire was born in London on 
December 4, 1820, and made his first appearance in the metropolis 
October 3, 1854, at the old Surrey Theatre. He had been acting in the 
provinces for some twenty years, and the parts in which he achieved the 
most reputation were perhaps Polonius in “ Hamlet,” Mo Davis in “ The 
Flying Scud,” Peter Grice in “ Nobody’s Child,” and he was a good Sir 
John Falstaff. He was always a sound reliable actor, and though fortune 
had not been kind to him he would not accept of charity, but fought the 
struggle of life bravely and uncomplainedly. He experienced much kind- 


ness at the hands of the manager of the Haymarket Theatre, from whom 
he held his last engagement. 


“ Jack-in-the-Box” has met with very great success in the provinces, 
and its revival at the Marylebone Theatre on April 8 proved that it was 
again most acceptable to London audiences. Great credit was due to 
Miss Nellie Bouverie, who, as the ubiquitous Jack Merryweather, kept the 
house in a roar with her quaint songs, sayings. and doings ; her cheery 
bright manner, and her banjo playing and dancing. Mr. T. H. Volt too 
was excellent as Professor O'Sullivan, and Mr. Henry Dundas brought out 


the cruelty and rascality of Carlo Toroni, the padrone, in a very effective 
manner. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree has during the past month given us a proof of how 
readily and artistically he can assume two thoroughly opposite characters. 
‘To be able to appear and give satisfaction as the burly roystering Sir John 
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Falstaff in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and as the lean starveling 
romantic poet Gringoire in “The Ballad Monger” on the same evening, 
constitute a feat of which any actor may well be proud. 


Saturday, April 27, is set down for the production of Mr. Jones’s new 
play, “‘ Wealth,” at the Haymarket, in which the author will deal with the 
effects that the acquisition of money has on a certain class of character. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree plays Matthew Ruddock, and Mrs. Tree his daughter 
Edith, and the strong cast includes Messrs. Macklin, Brookfield, Kemble, 
Allan, Harrison, Weedon Grossmith, Hargreaves, Maurice, Percival Clarke, 
Robert Harwood, and Misses Norreys, Ayrton, and Rose Leclercq. The 
scene is laid partly in London and partly at a seaside village, and the 
entire action is supposed to occupy about a year. 


“Léna,” the French adaptation by M. M. Pierre Berton and Madame 
Van de Velde of Mr. F. C. Grove’s dramatic version of F. C. Phillips’s 
novel, “ As ina Looking Glass,” was produced at the Variétés, on April 16, 
and proved a success, especially for Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt, for whom, in- 
deed, the French version was written. The other characters have been 
completely subordinated to hers, and it may be looked upon as almost a 
one-part play. The novel is closely followed, though, as might be looked 
for, for French audiences, the love episodes are more sensuous. Mdme. 
Bernhardt’s greatest scene is where she implores the forgiveness of the man 
whom she has so deceived, and her subsequent death from chloral. In 
this—as may be expected from the nature of the drug—there is no struggle, 
the unfortunate woman feels its power gradually creeping over her, and, 
though in perfect silence, expresses, by the most eloquent and expressive 
dumb show, how the end approaches, and, at length, falls dead as her hus- 
band breaks into the room. With the superstition that so often attaches 
to things dramatic, the name of Balfour was changed to that of Ramsay, 
four signifying in French failure. M. Valbel played this part ; M. Pierre 
Berton, Fortinbras ; M. Montigny, Comte Dromiroff; and Mdlle Saryta, 
Beatrice Vyse. We in England are so accustomed to be twitted with our 
adaptation of foreign plays that it is pleasant to hear that other nations are 
coming to us for English pieces to be produced in their languages. 


“ Harbour Lights” will always be looked upon as one of the best joint 
efforts of Messrs. Sims and Pettitt, and bearing in mind the success it 
achieved when it was produced at the Adelphi some three years ago, 
Messrs. Gatti determined to revive the piece on Saturday, April 20, as their 
Easter attraction. Every scene was hailed with enthusiasm, and there is 
no doubt that the play will again have a longrun. Mr. William Terriss 
has not, for some time, done anything so well as David Kingsley, the good- 
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looking chivalrous sailor. Miss Millward is once more the tender loving 
Dora Vane, and Miss Gertrude Kingston now assumes, with considerable 
pathos and effect, the ~é/e of the unhappy Lina Nelson, origina'ly played 
by Miss Mary Rorke. Mr. W. L. Shine is the ideal of the sunny, jovial, 
good-hearted British tar, Tom Dossiter (Mr. Garden’s part), and has a 
merry sweetheart in clever Miss Clara Jecks. -A strongly contrasted but 
powerful pair of villains are found in Mr. J. D. Beveridge and Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon, and Mr. Cha:les Cartwright gives a splendid study of the jealous 
Mark Helstone. H.M.S. “ Britannic ” and the lighthouse scenes are as well 


brought out and beautiful as before, and the entire piece is splendidly 
mounted and arranged. 





Mr. John Coleman reopened the Olympic Theatre at “ popular prices” 
(pit 1s., gallery 6d., &c.), with Mr. Chute’s version of ‘ East Lynne,” a 
revival that appears always to take a hold on the public. For his heroine he 
has, as Lady Isabel, Miss Rose Meller, a young actress who will make her 
mark. In addition to possessing good looks and voice, there is evident 
intelligence combined with earnestness and capability of expressing the 
deepest feeling. Mr. Edward O’Neill, another promising actor, is good as 
Levison. Miss Clarissa Ashe played very well as Afy Halijohn. Mr. 
¥. M. Paget was a dignified Archibald Carlyle, and Master Lionel Calhaem 
was a clever Little Willie. Mr. Philip Darwin and Miss Margaret Earle 
rendered valuable assistance. 


A new drama, adapted (by permission) from Z’As de Trifle by Mr. 
Arthur Shirley, was produced at the Theatre Royal, Darlington, in March 
last, and achieved a success. The characters are happily drawn, the dialogue 
good, and the situations strong. The piece will probably be very shortly 
seen in London. Miss Patti Rosa has been delighting the Islingtonians at 
the Grand with her performance in “Bob” during a portion of the past 
month ; the part she sustains, however, in this does not do her justice. In 
“« Myrtle,” a new three-act comedy-drama, written specially for her by Mr. 
Philip Havard, and produced at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, on 
April 8, Miss Rosa has, in the title-7é/e, a character in which this clever 
actress can give full scope to her versatility in acting, and, though the 
author has laboured under the disadvantage of having to keep his principal 
character constantly en evidence, he has overcome the difficulty and accom- 
plished a well-balanced, interesting play, both in dialogue and situations. 


The Crystal Palace afternoon and Saturday evening dramatic performances 
are much appreciated, and the theatre is always well filled, thanks to Mr. 
Oscar Barrett’s excellent judgment in selecting the pieces that shall be played. 
On Saturday evening, April 13, “‘The Merchant of Venice” was performed. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin was the Shylock, and emphasised the malignant hatred 
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the Jew feels towards all Christians, but more particularly towards Antonio, 
but does not bring into prominence the dignity of the Hebrew. It was a 
fine performance. The Portia of Miss Janet Achurch was marred by 
occasional indistinctness in delivery, but was otherwise interesting and 
artistic. Mr. Charles Charrington was really good as Bassanio ; he looked 
the character, and played with much fervour. Mr. Fred Terry, as Gratiano, 
was at his best in the trial scene. Mr. Julian Cross was a rather too 
sombre Antonio. Mr. John Stone spoke his lines admirably and with much 
dignity as the Duke of Venice, and Mr. Arthur Lyle was excellent as the 
Prince of Morocco. Mr. Arthur Wood’s Lancelot Gobbo was an intellec- 
tual treat, and Mr. Matthew Brodie did fair justice to the character of 
Lorenzo. Miss Irene Vanbrugh was pleasing, if not very strong, as Jessica, 
and has at least a good knowledge of how to deliver blank verse. The 
general performance was so much approved of by the public as to be re- 
peated on Tuesday, the 23rd April. Credit should be given to Mr. Julian 
Cross for his good stage management and the general production of the 
play. The dresses were remarkably rich and handsome. 


Three years ago “Le Bivouac” was received with such favour at the 
Alhambra that the management, wisely, as events have proved, determined 
to revive it on a more extended and grander scale. The naval and 
military display is now called ‘‘ Our Army and Navy,” and the ballets have 


been arranged by Signor E. Casati with some very fine /a/eaux, for which 
M. Jacobi has composed some very bright and tuneful music, as well as 


being responsible for the original conception and construction of the entire 
production. The scene, which is most beautifully painted by Mr. T. E. 
Ryan, represents Portsmouth, a large ironclad filling‘one entire side of the 
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stage. Almost every branch of our services is represented. Royal Horse 
Guards and Horse Artillery, Grenadier Guards and the Black Watch, the 
Devil’s Own (Volunteers) and Irish Fusiliers, Sailors and Naval Volunteers, 
Bengal Lancers and the Royal Naval School, march past, form square, and 
go through various manceuvres, and.take part in characteristic ballets, such 
as a Highland Fling, Sailor's Hornpipe, Irish jigs, English dances, &c. 
There are also sham fights and attacks, which are carried out with great 


spirit. A most brilliant spectacle is afforded in the “Reception of 
Nations.” The different representatives of various foreign regiments appear 
carrying their flags to the playing of their respective national airs, “ Rule 
Britannia” bringing the curtain down on a most effective and brilliant 
spectacle. The uniforms of all who file before the audience are absolutely 
correct, no pains or expense having been spared by Mons. Alias (who has 
carried out the designs of M. Besche) to obtain the utmost accuracy of 
detail, and in this he has achieved a complete success. A very elegant 
little book of the principal costumes has been published by M. Alias, 
and is a welcome souvenir, Miss M. Thurgate, Miss Phillips, and Mdme. 
Roffey, the principal dazsewses, acquitted themselves beyond reproach ; and 
the Alhambra corps-de-Lallet, which has for a long time rivalled the best 
continental dancers, was as usual perfect. The beautiful ballet of “‘ Irene ” 
still continues to be most attractive, and the rest of the entertainment at 
the Alhambra is as amusing as is ever the case at this favourite place of 
amusement. 


Miss Muriel Wyiford, who has gained an excellent reputation in the pro- 
vinces as Mrs. Errol in “‘ The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy,” gave a perfor- 
mance at the St. George’s Hall, on Thursday, April 4, in aid of the funds 
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of the University College Hospital, and appeared as Dora, in the late 
Charles Reade’s pastoral play of that name. Her performance was notice- 
able for its grace and womanliness, it was sympathetic and tender, and 
combined with it a strength of character that was very praiseworthy. Miss 
Wylford was ably supported by Mr. George Capel as the obstinate, rugged 
Farmer Allen, and by Mr. Charles Vane, who was remarkably good as Luke 
Bloomfield. On the same evening Mr. Alfred Capver appeared, for the 
first time, in the original monologue, written for him by E. F. Turner, en- 
titled “Chopper's Wedding Morn.” The unfortunate Chopper, who is 
discovered preparing for his bridal, is suddenly disconcerted by the appear- 
ance, at the opposite window, of a man who has threatened him with 
condign punishment for jilting a-former flame. Chopper is not brave and 
so determines to escape, and that he may avoid detection he proceeds to 
shave off his lovely moustache, and has just sacrificed one long, “ windy ” 
whisker, when a note is handed to him from his first lady-love, saying that 
she is going to wed the man of her choice and has rio thought of uniting 
herself with a chimpanzee. However, as a man cannot appear at the altar 
with only one whisker, he is compelled to divest himself of the other, and 
the curtain falls on his bewailing the loss of his cherished “hirsute appen- 
dages.” Mr. Capper rattled through the sketch in a manner that caused a 
very great deal of laughter, and showed no mean talent as an actor. 


Mr. E. J. Lonnea has become such a favourite with the public that it 
was no wonder that every seat in the house was filled on the occasion of 
his matinée at the Gaiety Theatre on April 1. There is no need to go 
into the programme, a very long one, further than to say that Mr. 
Lonnen resumed his character of Claude Frollo in the first act of 
“ Esmeralda,” and appeared as the “Dougal” cratur (Z. W. Royce) in 
F. C. Burnand’s burlesque of “ Robbing Roy; or, Scotched and Kilt.” 
Mr. Edward Terry once more filled the title-7é/e, originally played by 
him November 1t, 1879, and was supported by E. W. Warde, Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone (W. Elton); Sir Frederick Vernon, Sant Mathews (7. 
Squire) ; Frances Osbaldistone, Miss Fanny Robina (J/iss £. Farren) ; 
Helen Macgregor, Miss Maria Jones (Miss Edith Bruce) ; Diana Vernon, 
Miss Emma Broughton (Afiss Kate Vaughan) ; Captain Thornton, Miss 
Maud Hobson (Miss Wadman) ; Major Galbraith, Miss L. Delphine (JZzss 
Connie Gilchrist); Martha, Miss Minnie Ross (J/iss R&. St. George) ; 
McStewart, Miss R. Robina (A@iss Louis); Hamish, Miss Brickwell (AZiss 
Jenny Rogers); Robert, Miss Lonnen (Master Griffin). The names 
printed in italics are those of the original cast. Miss Brickwell and Miss 
Lonnen, two very small children come of a dramatic stock, made their 
first appearance on any stage. Mr. Terry was as amusing as ever as a 
burlesque actor, and showed that his now long absence from such parts 
had not in the least affected his eccentric dancing or his capacity for broad 
humour. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIII. Y 
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Mr. Leo Thomas, the president of the ‘‘ Bons Fréres” Club, which is 
composed of a number of gentlemen well-known for their hospitality and 
for the excellence of their dinners, gave a “‘ Dramatic Supper” on April 11,. 
at the Café Royal, to which were invited a host of theatrical celebrities, as 
a very small return for their kindness in entettaining the club at all times. 
Mr..Thomas made some capital speeches, and proposed the toast of “‘ The 
Drama,” to which Mr. Wilson Barrett most humorously responded. Mr. 
Lal Brough replied for the honorary members equally happily, and Mr. 
H. B. Reed, M.P., for “The Visitors.” 


“*Woodbarrow Farm,” Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s clever play, produced at 
a matinée at the Comedy last year,fis to be translated into Dutch by Mr. 
Jack T. Grein, and performed in Amsterdam ; and “‘ Bachelor’s Quarters,” 
Mr. Fred Horner’s English adaptation ot “ La Garconnitre,” is to be done 
in German in Berlin. 


Mr. H. Savile Clarke, who had seen a’ good deal of medical practice 
before he took to journalism, wrote first for the “Edinburgh Courant,” 
during Mr. James Hannay’s editorship. Hejhas written many hundreds 
of leaders and other articles for; London, country, and American pagers, 
and been a contributor to the “Standard, ‘‘ Globe,” ‘‘St. James’s Gazette,” 
the ‘“ World,” ‘ Truth,” “ Illustrated London News,” ‘“ Graphic,” 
“Punch,” and many other journals, and innumerable magazines. He is 
editor of the “Court Circular,” and |London dramatic critic of the 
“Scotsman.” Mr. Savile Clarke’s plays are “ Love Wins” and “A Fight 
for Life,” written in collaboration with;Mr. Du Terreau, “Pendarvon” with 
Mr. Watson, and “Another Drink” with Mr. Lyne. His independent 
productions are “That Beautiful Biceps,” ‘‘A Tale of a Telephone,” 
“The New Rip Van Winkle,” ‘JA Lyrical Lover,” “An Adamless Eden,” 
“Gillette,” “‘The Inventories,” and “Alice in Wonderland,” the stage 
version of Mr. Lewis Carroll’s stories. 


I think-it better to give an exact copy of Mits Ellaline Terriss’s letter 
sent to me in reply to inquiries as to\her theatrical experience :—‘* You 
set me a difficult task to givef you any particulars of my theatrical career, 
for it isso short at present. But if it prove interesting and worthy of your 
acceptance, I will try and send you an‘account of how I went upon the 
stage. My father was always’ indifferent as to whether I became an 
actress or not, for he was always saying, ‘Why do you want to work? 
I have enough and more than enough for all your wants. Enjoy your 
life. I'll give.you whatever you want.’ But somehow I was nct satisfied 
—I was for ever craving {to act—and I was barely sixteen when Mr. 
Calmour, who wrote the ‘Amber Heart’ and named the title-vé/e after me, 
proposed that we should surprise:my father one day and play in our little 
drawing-room his play, ‘Cupid’s Messenger,’ and that I should sustain 
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the leading part. So we had a brass rod fixed up in the room, and made 
a stage, and on the preceding night informed a few friends of the morrow’s 
performance. I need scarcely say that it greatly surprised my father, who 
laughed, and I daresay secretly was pleased, though he pretended not to 
be. We obtained all the dresses ; and the performance, with the aid of 
impromptu footlights, viz, oil lamps, and the piano outside for the 
orchestra; was a great success. However, a couple of months passed, 
and I heard that Miss Freake was engaged at the Haymarket to play the 
part I had sustained. Oh! how I wished it was me, and little did I think 
my wishes so near fulfilment. I was sitting alone over the fire (it was last 
January, 1888), when a telegram was handed to me. It ran thus: ‘6.30, 
Haymarket Theatre. Come up at once; play ‘“‘Cupid’s Messenger” to- 
night at 8.’ First I was struck with astonishment. However, nothing 
daunted, I snatched an old book of the piece up from the escritoire, 
rushed to catch the train, and found myself at the stage-door of the theatre 
at 7.15. All was hurry and excitement. I dido’t know how to make up, 
who I was going to play with, where the curtains were, and Miss Freake’s 
dress was too big for me. It all seemed like a dream. I heard the 
orchestra strike up, the curtain rose; but all things have an end, and so 
had my first appearance. The actors and actresses were scarcely aware 
even that Miss F. was not playing, for not a minute had we for rehearsal. 
However, I am happy to say Mr. Tree stood by and saw me play, and I 
secured the honour of a call. I played it for a week, and Mr. Tree gave 
me a five-pound note, and, what was appreciated much more, a sweet 
letter of thanks, which I shall ever hold with feelings of the happiest. My 
father then said, ‘ Ellaline, if it will make you happy, go on the stage; I 
will get you an engagement.’ My wish was fulfilled, and Mr. Charles 
Wyndham engaged me for three years; so you see where there’s a will 
there’s a way. ‘That’s how I went on the stage, and I have.since played 
Ada Ingot in ‘David Garrick’ at matinées during Miss Mary Moore’s 
indisposition, and also Lotty, one of the ‘Two Roses,’ &c., and I never 
wish to be with a kinder manager than Mr. Wyndham, whom I have been 
with a year. I am now appearing in ‘The Balloon,’ and return to the 
Criterion in the autumn.” 


The following particulars of the Garrick Theatre, built for Mr. John 
Hare, cannot fail to be of interest :—The style of this theatre is classic. 
The whole of the Charing Cross Road front, to the extent of about 
140 feet, is executed in Portland and Bath stone. The theatre is 
entered on the dress circle level, which is reached after passing through 
the outer vestibule by a large inner vestibule, which will afford accom- 
modation for lounging and as a promenade between the acts. From 
this, by a staircase on either side, the stalls are entered, and from it, 
by a staircase, the foyer level, with its refreshment saloon and smoke room, 
is approached. The saloon on the foyer opens on to a broad balcony 
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facing on to Charing Cross Road, the balccny being covered with an arcade. 
The floor of the outer vestibule is Jaid in mosaic, and that of the entrance 
hall and saloons in parquetry, and they are surrounded by dados of 
polished walnut, in panels, the upper part of the walls being divided by 
marble pilasters, the panels thus formed being filled with mirrors and 
decorations in relief. The ceilings are of a highly ornamental character, 
the who'e of these decorations being in the Italian Renaissance sty’e. ‘To 
every part of the house there are two separate means of exit, ten in all. 
The construction of the theatre is fireproof, and is arranged on the same 
system as that adopted by Mr. Emden, the architect, in Terry’s and the 
Court theatres, by which the columns, always a great source of annoyance 
to the sight-seeing public, are entirely avoided. The Prince’s room is 
entered, from the Charing Cross Road front, by a separate entrance, after 
passing through a small lobby. His retiring room is in similar colours to 
those of the auditorium, the walls being covered with Chinese papers, and 
hangings with decorations in the Chinese style. ‘The house consists of 
four tiers, pit and stalls, dress circle, upper circle, and gallery, and will 
hold about 1,500 persons. Theauditorium is decorated in Italian Renais- 
sance, the ornamental work being in high, bold relief; the proscenium 
opening is formed by groups ot columns on either side of the first pros- 
cenium box, the general form of the theatre being after that of the Covent 
Garden, with four openings forming a square, supporting, in their centre, 
a circular dome. The box front of the dress circle tier is divided by 
groups of cupids, supporting shields crowned with laurels, each shie!d bear- 
ing the name of a celebrated author. The lighting is by electricity, supple- 
mented by gas in case of accident ; there being no sun-light, all the lighting 
in the ceiling is round the dome itself. The whole of the auditorium is 
heated with hot water, on the Canadian system, introduced into England 
by Mr. Cowan. The ventilation is carried out by self-acting exhausts. 
The decoration of the house is white with gold ground, by which tke orna- 
mental work is well thrown into strong relief, the ground colour being a 
cherry red. The walls round dress circle and stalls are hung with cherry 
coloured red silk, the pit walls being covered with Japanese paper of 
cherry coloured red and gold, and the upper circle and the rest of the 
house being decorated in the same colour. The box rests are in cheny 
coloured red satin. The pit seats are of a new kind, to lift up and with 
arm rests to each seat, and arranged so as to take the hat, coat, umbrella 
and programme. They have been manufactured by Messrs. Lazarus and 
Son, of Curtain Road, the patentees with Mr. Farini. The stalls are seated 
with lounge chairs, with padded backs, circular on plan, covered in the 
same cherry coloured red silk as are the dress circle, the other seats in 
the house being covered in material of a similar colour. There is no fire- 
proof curtain in the theatre, Mr. Hare having decided to omit it. The 
theatre is well provided with fire appliances. The stage is ventilated with 
large exhausts in the fireproof roof over it, which also provide for drawing 
off the smoke and fumes in the event cf a fire. There is accommodation for 
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both ladies and gentlemen to every part of the house, with cloak rooms and 
lavatories, and every convenience. The stage, also, is fitted with two sepa- 
rate exits, the proscenium opening is 30 feet, and the stage about 4o feet 
in depth. The dressing rooms are in a separate block, and are provided 
with every convenience, hot and cold water, and baths for the use of the 
artists. The theatre is large enough to accommodate drama as well as 
comedy, it stands almost isolated and can be approached from three sides. 
It has been erected from the designs of Mr. Walter Emden, and the work 
has been carried out by Messrs. Peto, the decorations by Messrs. Highway 
Kusel and Depree, and the furnishing by Messrs. Gregory. 


Saturday, April 6th, saw the last London performance of ‘“ Dorothy,” it 
having been played 931 times consecutively. Miss Effie Chapuy appeared 
as the heroine. The house was crowded, the opera was enthusiastically 
received, and author, composer, conductor, and principals were honoured 
with repeated calls. 


The opening of the Garrick Theatre on Wednesday, April 24, 1889, was 
a stupendous success. So perfect were all Mr. Hare’s arrangements that 
everything before and behind the curtain went as smoothly as if the whole 
machinery had been running for weeks. A brilliant gathering attended the 
premire, and all admired the rich, yet chaste, appearance of the house, 
and was loud in praise of the civility and courtesy of the attendants. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible in this number of THE THEATRE to afford 
that space to the notice of Mr. A. W. Pinero’s new play, “‘ The Profligate,” 
which such a truly powerful and most interesting piece demands. It will 
therefore be treated at length next month. The following lines, which 
appear on the programmes, give the keynote to the author’s plot :— 


“Tt is a good and soothfast saw ; 
Half-roasted never will be raw ; 
No dough is dried once more to meal, 
No crock new-shapen by the wheel ; 
You can’t turn curds to milk again, 
Nor Now, by wishing, back to Then ; 
And having tasted stolen honey, 
You can’t buy innocence for money.” 


The redemption of a man who has wofully sinned is worked out by the 
purity of a woman’s love, and perhaps never has a more human play been 
written to illustrate it. The cast included Mr. John Hare, Messrs. Lewis 
Waller, S. Brough, Dodsworth, R. Cathcart, Hamilton Knight, Mesdames 
Gaston Murray, Beatrice Lamb, Olga Nethersole, Caldwell, and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson and Miss Kate Rorke. The two latter fairly electrified and held 
the audience by the perfection of their acting, nor could anything but praise 
be awarded to the rest of the performers in their szveral vé/es. 
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Mr. J. L. Toole reopened his theatre in King William Street on Easter 
Monday with “The Don” and “Ici on Parle Frangais.” It need scarcely 
be said that the reception of the favourite comedian was most cordial ; 
indeed, it was almost affectionate. Mr. Toole has some novelties in pre- 
paration, but his present programme is so thoroughly enjoyed that it appears 


very doubtful whether there will be any occasion to change it for weeks to 
come. 


This evening, Wednesday, May 1, will see the premiere of “Tenter 
Hooks,” new farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. M. Paull. Messrs. 
Marius, C. H. Hawtrey, W. F. Hawtrey, T. G. Warren, A. G. Andrews, 
and Harry Nicholls, and Mesdames Vane Featherstone, Susie Vaughan, 
and Lottie Venne will be included in the cast. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London from March 21 
to April 24, 1889 :— 
(Revivals are marked thus *) 


Mar. 22.* “Les Surprises du Divorce,” three-act comedy, by MM. 

A. Bisson and A. Mars. French Plays. Royalty. 

»» 26.* “Young Mrs. Winthrop,” play in three acts, by Bronson 
Howard. Matinée. Terry’s. 

» 27.° “Her Ladyship,” new three-act play, by George Manville Fenn. 
Matinée. Strand. 

» 27. “Merry Margate,” farce in three acts, by Sydney Grundy. 
Comedy. 

» 28. “The Panel Picture,” play in four acts, by Outram Tristram. 
Opera Comique. 

» 28. “Love and Art; or, the Artist’s Ghost,” one-act play, by Alfred 
A. Wilmot. New Lyric Hall, Hammersmith. 

April 1.* “ Robbing Roy ; or, Scotched and Kilt,” burlesque, by F. C. 

Burnand. Matinée. Gaiety. 

» I. “ Pépa,” three-act comedy, by MM. Meilhac and Ganderau. 
French Plays. Royalty. 

» I. ‘A Real Lady Macbeth,” farce, by Edward Copping. Park 
Hall, Camden Town. 

» 2. “Rumour,” new play in three acts, by John Strange Winter 
(Mrs. Stannard). Matinée. Vaudeville. 

» 2. Romany Lore,” operetta; music by George F. Vincent. St. 
George’s Hall. 

» 4 “The Landlady,” new comedietta, by Alec Nelson. Matinée. 
Shaftesbury. 

» 4 “Calumny,” play in three acts, written by Malcolm Watson, and 
founded on the Spanish of Jose Echegaray. Matinée 
Shaftesbury. 
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April 4.* “Dora,” pastoral play in three acts, by Charles Reade. St. 
George’s Hall. 

»  5-* “ Tartuffe,” comedy in five acts, by Moliére. French Plays. 
Royalty. 

»  8.* “Jack-in-the-Box,” melodrama in four acts, by Geo. R. Sims 
and Clement Scott. Marylebone. 

»  8.* “Mdlle. de Belle-Isle,” five-act drama, by Alexandre Dumas, 
pére. French Plays. Royalty. 

» 9 “My Queenie,” new comedy-drama in four acts, by H. W. 
Williamson. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

» 11. “A Broken Sixpence,” play, by Mrs. Thompson and Miss 
K. Sinclair. Ladbroke Hall. 

» 11. “A Laughing Philosopher,” one-act play, by “Re Henry.” 
Ladbroke Hall. 

» 13. “ Her Own Rival,” one-act comedietta, by Fred Broughton and 
Boyle Laurence. Opera Comique. 

» 15.* “The Silver King,” five-act drama, by H. A. Jones and 
H. Herman. Princess’s. 

»» 20.* “Le Monde ou I’on s’ennuie, by M. Pailleron. French Plays. 
Royalty. 

» 20.* “Les Femmes Nerveuses,” by MM. Ernest Blum and Raoul 
Toché. French Plays. Royalty. 

» 20.* “The Harbour Lights,” by G. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt. 
Adelphi. 

» 20. “Doris,” new comedy-opera in three acts, written by B. C. 
Stephenson, and music by Alfred Cellier. Lyric. 

» 22. “Lancelot the Lovely; or the Idol of the King,” new and 
original burlesque, written by Richard Henry, music composed 
by John Crook. Avenue. 

», 24. “The Profligate,” new and original play in four acts, by A. W. 
Pinero. Garrick. 





In the Provinces, from March 18 to April 10, 1889 :— 


Mar. 20. ‘The Captain of the Vulture,” five-act drama, by Joseph Lewis lt 
and the late Henry Falconer. (Produced for copyright pur- he 
poses at Swindon, November 6, 1888.) _ Royal, Warrington. 

» 22. “Ace of Clubs,” four-act melodrama, by Arthur Shirley. 
Royal, Darlington. 

» 25. ‘Girouette,” comic opera in three acts, music by M. Czdes, | 
libretto by MM. Hennery and Bocage, English adaptation by | 
Robert Reece. T.R., Portsmouth. {] 

» 30. “Cupid’s Frolic,” dramatic incident, by Wilford F. Field. 
Vestry Hall, Ealing. 

Aprii 1. ‘Chickabiddies,” burlesque extravaganza. Opera House, 
Darwen. 
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April 1. “ Bright Days; or, the Bride of Two Isles,” mus‘cal comedy- 

drama in four acts, written by Horace Wheatley and C. A. 
Aldin. Rotunda, Liverpool. 

» I. “The Fenian,” new romantic four-act drama, by Hubert 
O’Grady. Princess’s, Glasgow. 

» 8 “Myrtle,” three-act comedy-drama, by Philip Havard. T.R., 
Birmingham. 

» Io. “Our Flat,” comedy in three acts, by Mrs. Musgrave. Winter 
Gardens Theatre, Southport. 


In Paris, from March i8 to April 16, 1889 :-— 


Mar. 22. “Mes Anciennes,” “ folie-vaudeville” in three acts, ‘by MM. 
Hippolyte Raymond and Jules de Gastyne. Variétés. 
» 24. “Le Chateau Yquem,” comedy in one act, by M. William 
Busnach. Gymnase. 
April 3.* ‘Les Pommes du Voisin,” farcical comedy in three acts, by 
M. Victorien Sardou. Théatre Cluny. 
» 8 Les Maris sans Femmes,” comedy-vaudeville in three acts, by 
M. Antony Mars. Menus-Plaisirs. 
» 9. “ Revoltée,” four-act comedy, by M. Jules Lemaitre. Odéon. 
» 13. ‘Monsieur ma Femme,” farcical comedy in three acts, by 
M. Adrien Barbusse. Palais Royal. 
»» 15.* ‘Maitre Guerin,” five-act comedy, by M. Emile Avgier. 
Théatre Frangais. 
» 16. “Léna,” play in four acts, dramatised in French by M. Pierre 
Berton and Mdme. Van de Velde from “As in a Looking 
Glass.” © Variétés. 








